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STANDARD BOOKS 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


Baldwin’s School Readers 

Natural Geographies 

Milne’s Arithmetics 

’ Milne’s Grammar School Algebra 

Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Patterson’s American Word Book 

Lyte’s Language Series 

Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 
McMaster’s School History of the United States 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 
’ Natural Course in Music 














Correspondence invited. For the best 
books for schools and colleges, send to 


AMERICAN ? BOOK : COMPANY 


New York, CiNncINNATI, Cuicaco, Boston. 

















New and Helpful Edition of 


SILAS MARNER. 


Edited with-an Introduction and Notes by Epwarp 
Everett Hatg, Jr. After brief biographical notes, 
the Introduction treats of :— 


The Place of George Eliot ia Literature. 
The Story of ‘ Silas Marner” 

The Moral Purpose of the Novel. 

Some Points of Style. 

Suggestions to Teachers. 

Specimen Examination Questions. 


\ This is No. 43 of Our Standard Literature Series—a Double 
Number—Paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents, Send for full list. 


















A LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS vvxweseu 





PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM....... $1.50 
By T. F. G. DEXTER and A. H. GARLICK. 

GERMAN HIGHER SCHOOLS................ 2.25 
By JAMEs E. RUSSELL, 

A NEW MANUAL OF METHOD.............. 1.20 
By A. H. GARLICK. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. cos vice cence veces 1.25 


By Davip SALMON, author of Longmans’ School Grammar. 
COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION 1.50 
By P. A, BARNETT. 
LONGMANS’ OBJECT LESSONS 


By Davip SALMON and JNo. F. WooDHULL. 


aa 


TEACHING AND ORGANIZATION............ 2.00 
By P. A: BARNETT, 
KINDERGARTEN GUIDE.................4-. 1.50 


By Lois BATES. 





*,* The publishers will send any of these books on receipt of their 
price, as above. A ful! descriptive circular of Teachers’ Books, and 
catalog describing more than 1,000 Text-Books and Reference Works, 
sent free, to any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 












93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











Some of Our bikes 


STANDARD rexT-B00KS. § 


NEW CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Modern—Scholarly—Nearly 30,000 words. 
HOLLIES’ READERS—Five. 
DAVIS READING-BOOKS—Four. 
MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Up-to-date Books. Favorites with numerous teachers. 


University Series Copy Books. 


GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES: 


Latin Grammar, Edition 1894. Anderson’s Ovid. 
Latin Grammar, School Edition. Tunstall’s Cicero’s Orations, 
Bain’s First Latin Book. Latin Composition, etc. 









New Editions and New Books in Press. 





Correspondence cordially incited. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 






43-47 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING, 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 





1067 ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9 John Street, New York 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to #1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Ontemie Pree} Tavid McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


























Among Ourselves | 
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A SCHOOLMASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 
By Dr. A. R: Taytor, Pres. State Normal Schoel, Emporia, Kan. 


EIMER : 


205-211 Third Aye,, 
NEW YORK, 


“pr age necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa. 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
in 








gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 
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Seeded in every Home and School. 





Will be published about March 20. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 64 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Sa feces te the ving 
Sr teat, conten ae = " 
Made only by A. B, DICK COFMPANY, 
Abt-154 Lake 8t., Chieage, 41 Nassan St., New York, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Among Ourselves : 
A Schoolmaster With His Friends at the Round Table. By Dr. 
A. R. TAYLOR, Pres. of the Kansas State Normal School, 


In it the author gives, with convincing earnestness, a series 
of inspiring talks to teachers about teaching and teachers. 
Enlivened with anecdote ; its wise and true teachings expressed 
in the style of familiar, personal conversation; it delights 
its readers and carries a conviction of truth that influences 
conduct: Dr. Taylor is one of the most successful Normal 
School principals in the country and by this book some of the 
influence which he has been able to exert in making good 
teachers for Kansas will be extended to a wider field. Price, 
50 cents. 








Interest In Its 


Relation to Pedagogy. 
By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, Edited by Dr. EDwarD R 
SHAW, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y. University. 


This book is regarded in Germany as an able and 
scholarly discussion of interest in relation to teaching; and 
it is believed that it will afford American teachers a clearer 
insight into this irmportant subject, the discussions of which 
has been marked by much vagueness. Price, $ 1.00; to teach- 
ers, 80 cents, postage, 7 cents. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


The most substantial and desirable edition published in 
America of this great educational classic. Printed from new 
plates in 7 clear type and contains 462 pages. It is without 
“doubt one of the most useful books for teachers ever written. 
It is an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and 
school organization; it gives admirable advice on everything 
with teaching. It is an invaluable book for any 
. Teachers’ price, $1.00, postpaid. 


SH 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO.,61 E. 9th St., New York. 





BRERREMENEENUNNN 


COL. PARKER'S BOOKS 


The recent celebration at Quincy has called the 
attention of American teachers anew to the great 
work accomplished by Col. Parker during the last 
twenty-five years. His books should be among the 
most valued possessions of every teacher’s library. 


Sr 
PARKER'S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


This remarkable book contains the lectures delivered by 
CoL. PARKER at the Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute ex- 
plaining the methods of the new education. No book on 
education published in recent years has created so great an 
interest and so widely influenced methods of teaching and 
public sentiment. Among the four or five books which are 
essential for every teacher this stands first. It explains the 
“New Methods” of teaching. It gives the underlying principles 
of education. It gives a portrait and biography of Cou. PARKER, 
that will help the teacher to comprehend the man and his motives. 

Our handsome new edition is from entirely new plates with 
side headings for the student. 

Size, 74x 5 inches. 181 pages. Library cloth binding. 


$1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; postage ro cents. 


we 
PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


An Outline of the Theory of Concentration. By Cou. FRANCIS 
W. PARKER, author of “Talks on Teaching.” 


This book is the result of the author’s most mature thought 
and work. It is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
complete, philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine 
of concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on éducation of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the basis of the theory of. Concentra- 
tion, the author builds a plan of studies, deserving the careful 
study of every teacher. 

Size, 74x5 inches, 491 pages. Handsome library cloth binding. 


$1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, ro cents. 


we 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., . 
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TEACHERS High Behools, Public Schools ate Prompt HALL, 

AGENCY. service guaranteed: Ql ALBERT: Manager. ( CHICAGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state Success- 
EDUCATIONAL, ful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 

BUREAU promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
for fall vacancies. 
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¥ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








TE ACHERS'’ Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


‘129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


CO-OPERATIVE Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ASSOCI ATION : Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fcr Ad- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 378 Wabash Av,, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y- 


ing St, West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bld Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg..San Francisco, Cal- 
care Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Couey Bidg.. Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angles, Cal- 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. | 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 











Combined Management ; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 
M,) | Props. 





SCHERMERHORN rere ss 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If youare ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enrel] new. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS' BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 


(Late of Fisk Agenc 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 


3 East 14th St., New York. 








Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 224 SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. scupemenees & CO., 
as 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 it 14th Street, 
Educational Foundations. — 


New York, 
for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 























19rn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19th CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 

Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 

Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Webern gal Govermvoens it oe . 
rs,and Governesses, for ev 
ment of Instruction; Reodnarpends yee 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FvuTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SquaRE, New YorE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

Awerican and Foreign Te chers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscien- 
tious advice to a re schools and in- 
structors. Send for Bulletin. Selling and rent- 
ing of school parper’ . Established 1880. E,. 
. x ai RE, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th 
et., N. X. Vv 


THE Pratt TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends cpltage and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
poo and families. Advises parents about 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 Firty Avenue, New York. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grado 
and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Marcaret M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for — training of general 

teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 
tructors in normal schools and 


8 

colleges. Open to both sexes. 
College Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


EUROPE. 


The Crawford Vacation Art Tours. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Many General Tours at Various Prices. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to WALTER S. 
GOODNOUGH, Director of Art Instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools, 267a Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE “HOW 10 TEACH” SERIES. 


_ Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding x 5/4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 








NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s Howto Teach Birds - - -<+° .25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions - 25 

10—How to Teach Olay Modeling- - - .25 

11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 

Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 8. 9th St, N.Y. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 
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ESTERBROOK’S PENS 





This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Pnice Reasonable 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C 


26 John St., New York. 
¢y Works: Camden, N.J, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


SESSION OF 1900. - - “ SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17, 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25 FOR THE SESSION. 
The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 


the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City 
WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WODK.” 


Oil, Acuyieve, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. The M 


















ediascope attachment for : 
showing Micro-Slides. tg Peeieoto. 3 N 
scope for Moving Pictures for Schoo, SHOWN WITHOUT 








Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, etc. 80,000 Slides covering His- 
tory, Travels Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The __,, The Inductive Geography 


By CHAS. W. DEANE, Ph.D., and MARY R. DAVIS. 


m4" sas The best development of 

I ate st Grammar School Edition. fhysiocrapny ofany text. 

book in Geography, the most modern in arrangement. 

INDUCTIVE in method. Handsumely illustrated. Second edition, revised and greatly 
improved, now ready. 


Size 7x11 inches, 884 pages. Price, $1.00. Special price for examination, 90c. Get a copy for 


your teacher’s desk. 

sae This book is especially prepared for primary children beginning the 

Elementary Edition. study of the subject of Geography: Teaches through illustrations. 

Each illustrating a point or teaching a fact. It appeals to children's interests through the life 
it emphasizes. 

Size 64x84 inches, about 200 pages. Ready in May. Special price for orders booked before 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mooney Buitoine, Burraco. 404 CHarces Biookw, Danver 


CHARLESTON, S. C,, 


Can be reached from the East ONLY VIA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 


ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND. 


Ask your Ticket Agent now, or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc , 
account of meeting of the National Educational Association, July 7th to 18th, 1900. 


H. P. Cuark, G. E. A. \ 229 Broadway, | J. H. Jounson_N. E. A., 

Jonan H. Warr, E. P. A. New York City. 800 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. C. Kenry, Agent, P 8. Mutuin, Jr., Agent, 81 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
107 E. German Street, Baltimore, Md. | A. L. REEp, D. P. A., . 

601 Penn. Av., Washington, D. C. 


‘H. M. EMERSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


DARKENING THE ROOM | 











T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
ComPLeTe COURSES IN 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


(Wilmington, N. C.] 









SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


HELPS FOR ste trcisa tet. ace ei 
TEACH ERS subjects, on p agogy; ques ion books; school en- 


tertainment books; oard stencils; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free’on request. 
&, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 
Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


April 28, 1999 
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Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
e Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
An Elgin watch always has the word“ Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guara & 
Our new booklet, “The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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The Quincy Experiment. 
By CoLONEL FRANCIS W. PARKER.* 


One of the profound mysteries in this world is the 
marvelous psychological change that comes over respec- 
table, intelligent, and otherwise wise laymen when they 
are elected by their fellow-citizens to serve on school 
committees. Persons who would never dream of super- 
intending an electric plant, managing a railroad, building 
a bridge over Niagara, leading an army, or commanding 
aship, enter upon the duties of a school committee with 
the astonishing presumption that they can with safety 
minister directly to the welfare of children, mold society 
into right living, and shape the destinies of a nation by 
means of common education ; that they can make courses 
of study, select teachers, examine pupils, and manage 
the internal and pedagogical affairs of a school system. 
This prevailing state of affairs would be ridiculous were 
it not so awfully solemn. The presumption of school 
boards is the acute distress of the nation; it is the cul- 
mination of bad politics, the very worst by-product of 
democratic evolution. For this presumption millions in 
money are wasted every year, countless children suffer, 
and free government is imperiled. ° 

The members of the Quincy board of education made 
up their minds, after the most careful and thoro consid- 
eration, that they were not equal to the task of manag- 
ing the schools which the good citizens of the town had 
entrusted to their care. 

It is often said that when a school board gives up its 
authority to an expert its duties are ended, that indeed 
it has nothing further to do. This was by no means 
true of the Quincy committee. The superintendent was 
given full power to conduct the schools as he thought 
best. There was, however, one absolute requirement—he 
must succeed ; and the committee was the judge of suc- 
cess or failure, Previous to 1875 the committee had ex- 
amined yearly the schools in order to ascertain the prog- 
ress of the pupils; now they proposed to inspect the 
schools to find out the efficiency or inefficiency of the su- 
perintendent ; and well they did their work. What cri- 
terion they had, or upon what basis they estimated effi- 
ciency, is not known. Probably they estimated the real 
life of the school, the happiness and earnestness of the 
children, rather than technical details and quantity of 
book work done. 

The school board’s most important task was to defend 
the schools and the changes in the work of the teachers. 

Good people do not easily alter their ideals of educa- 
tion. I have sometimes thought that theology had the 
deepest and strongest hold upon the human mind, espe- 
cially in New England ; but that is not true ; edueational 
ideas are by far the slowest to change. Noah Webster 
is mightier than Jenathan Edwards; technical grammar 
mightier than predestination. It is useless for any one 
who attempts to improve education to complain; the 
right way is to recognize the situation and make the best 
of it. Human progress is measured by the time it takes 
for a good idea to get into life. 

The board of education fought many battles, and 
fought them all with great earnestness and wisdom. 
One battle stands out above all others. The battle 





*Address delivered in the old Stone srane Quincy, Mass., 
April 20, at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary o 
ment. 


the Quincy Move- 


ground was the old Town Hall, which was packed with 
eager voters. Late-comers were obliged to stay outside, 
altho it was a rainy day. Two thousand dollars a year 
seemed an immense sum for the taxpayers to spend for 
a man who walked or rode around from school to school. 
The leader in the campaign against extravagance moved 
a reduction of the appropriation that would cut off the 
the man who amused himself by supervising the schools. 
The motion was carried with a rush. The second 
town meeting succeeding the first by a few days was ex- 
tremely interesting. I shali not attempt to describe it 
—the memory of it always gives me a thrill. It wasa 
battle royal for the little ones. I thought of the old 
days of Otis and Patrick Henry. At this meeting a mo- 
tion was made to reconsider, backed by eloquence rarely 
heard in those days.. Only the leader voted against the 
motion, and the original appropriation was carried with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

The battle for the common schools is the battle for 
human liberty, and Quincy was fortunate in the defend- 
ers of that which lies at the basis of our Republic. 

Permit me to interpolate a personal statement. I have 
been accused of fighting battles. It is not tue ; I never 
fought a battle, unless trying to teach school is fighting. 
The schcol committee did all the work of defense, and 
each member was a host in himself. The superintendent 
was granted the entire supervision of the town schools. 
The choice of teachers and their dismissal, the making 
of the course of study, the examinations, indeed every- 
thing that pertains to pedagogy, he relegated to his 
principals and they in turn to their teachers. The 
tyranny of the superintendent consisted in demanding 
that every teacher should become free thru self-effort. 

The onus of all things disagreeable, such as the dis- 
missal of teachers, the board took upon itself, merely 
asking the superintendent to make suggestions, which 
were sufficient for action. It gave generously an efficient 
support at call times ; it did not hesitate to criticise, ad- 
vise, or suggest. The first annual report was written 
under the frank and wise criticism of the committee ; it 
was re-written several times. The command was, “Make 
the people understand what you are doing.” Thru forty- 
six years I have never found another such efficient school 
committee. 

_The new superintendent had an immense faith in the 
possibilities of human growth by means of education, a 
faith which has grown with his years and is now stronger 
than ever. He had also a great faith in free govern- 
ment, brought about by educating children into freedom 
thru self-activity. The battle for freedom, he thought, 
is not to be fought out in cruel, bloody wars, not by 
armies and navies, but in the common school-room, the 
camp and training ground for citizenship. The lessons 
of the Civil war were to him lessons that taught how 
such awful horrors may be prevented by education. 

Such faith led naturally to a spirit of work, of strug- 
gle, of research, of open-mindedness, for the truth. He 
had instinctively an all-controlling love for children and 
a strong desire to help them to good lives. Twenty-one 
years in the common schools as a teacher, including three 
years in country schools and three as principal of a nor- 
mal school, had taught him very thoroly the fact that he 
knew very little about the art of all arts. Every book 
upon education, printed in English, was on his shelves, 
but in them was scant knowledge of how to teach an 
American school. 
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I will not attempt to describe the educational situation 
in New England. One fact illustrates it fully: A dili- 
gent search was made on the rich and loaded shelves of 
Boston booksellers. One educational work, and one 
only, was found, a second-hand copy of Currie’s “Gram- 
mar School Education.” Do not misunderstand. Very 
much had been done in building up the common school. 
Most school systems were thoroly organized. That of 
Boston has furnished the pattern of organization for all 
time. There were excellent teachers, noble disinterested 
men and women ; but naturally tradition controlled, and 
there was a general, tho unconscious, belief that most 
things in education were fixed and finished. Among 
thoughtful people, however, there were grave doubts as 
to the profitable expenditure of school moneys. 

The superintendent had an overwhelming desire to 
find out what was true and what false, what should be 
eliminated and what brought into the lives of the chil- 
dren. He longed for an opportunity to study with 
thoughtful teachers, to study children in order to ascer- 
tain that which was best adapted to them. There was 
not one question of progress about which he was fully 
decided except to study education with the right attitude 
towards genuine development. He found thoughtful 
teachers, some of whom had been doubting and studying 
for years, others who were ready to put themselves into 
the work with hearty zeal. The teachers, forty-two, I 
think, in number, formed a faculty for the study of edu- 
cation. The superintendent led them as best he could, 
getting from them far more than he gave. The author- 
ity he had received he relegated to them, and in return 
demanded ciose study, original thought, creation, obser- 
vation, reformation, and independence. The teachers’ 
meetings were the central means of movement. The 
superintendent trudged from school to school, watching 
the teachers, criticising them personally, holding confer- 
ences, and discussing questions. He taught in every 
class, over and over again, not by any means because he 
was a model, but because he wished to learn how to 
teach. It was exhilarating, delightful work, tho filled 
with errors and doubts, crude, unformed, experimental, 
but withal progressive. He found genius among the 
teachers. One among the best has gone to her reward ; 
she was a native oi Quincy and a child of truth. There 
were very few teachers who failed of re-election. They 
tried, they struggled with the problems; some failed, but 
most succeeded. They were ever ready to take and use 
criticism, ever ready to acknowledge failure and to look 
for better things. I shall never forget them, that little 
band of heroes. I see them now, facing the children and 
the eternal questions. 

What has been accomplished? I should be most happy 
this day to clear up some common errors that have crept 
into the general judgment. There never was a Quincy 
method or a Quincy system, unless we agree to call the 
Quincy method a spirit of study, and the Quincy system 
one of everlasting change. A method in teaching means 
to most people a certain way of doing things, a way fixed 
and finished; something that has a beginning and an 
end ; something rounded, routinish, and efficient ; a pana- 
cea like a patent medicine that may be applied with un- 
failing results. Method in this sense is the common and 
awful delusion of the present day. With the artist 
teacher method is the way he or she reaches an ideal. 
Therefore, method is entirely personal, ever changing, 
ever improving. Insight, elimination, improvement, are 
the elements of upward and onward movements. We, 
the teachers of Quincy, as a faculty wrestled with the 
greatest problem ever given to man. The faculty and 
its meetings brought inspiration, enthusiasm, help, and 
each teacher applied the things found, in his or her own 
way, developing personality and, therefore, personal ability. 

Those who seek for some special and peculiar method 
or device in the Quincy movement will never find it. 
Faith, ideal spirit, explain all that pertains to our suc- 
cess, whatever that success may be. The outcome was 
what may always be expected under similar circumstances 
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—progressive movement. If you ask me tO name the 
best of all in results, I should say, the more humane 
treatment of little folks. We tried to teach them, “not 
as children or as pupils, but as human beings.” Each 
child has his own individuality, his stream of thought, 
his desires, his hopes and fears, his grief and joy. Ip 
school the child has too often a separate stream of 
thought, or a stagnant pool, totally separate from his 
real life. A child should have one life, wholesome and 
complete, and the home and the school life should each 
supplement the other. However loving a teacher may 
be, the method of teaching rarely discloses a deep sym. 
pathy, which is the best there is in any teacher. We 
tried to make the children happy, so happy that they 
should love to go to school. The rod was well-nigh ban- 
ished. The doctrine of total depravity will have much 
to answer for in the day of judgment. Flogging is the 
direct result of the belief that the child is innately bad, 
and must be whipped into goodness. 

We knew that the child is good, if he has a chance, an 
environment of goodness. This knowledge came to us 
from actual experience. One beautiful incident threw a 
flood of light upon the child’s soul. Little Bumpus, who 
was blind, entered Mrs. Follett’s class of six-year-olds. 


Without suggestion, the dear little folk put their arms - 


around him and said, “We'll help you.” Humanity be- 
gets humanity. Children long for something to do, and 
they love right-doing far more than they love wrong- 
doing. 

The systematic cultivation of selfishness by bribery— 
per cents., material rewards and prizes—were banished. 
The dark clouds were cleared away, and a higher motive, 
a nobler ideal, came into view. The humane treatment 
of children cannot be brought about by any particular 
method. It must spring from a deep sympathy, backed 
by courage and skill. “The old-fashioned, stiff, unnatural 
order was broken up. The torture of sitting perfectly 
still with nothing to do was ruled out, and in came an 
order of work, with all the whispering and noise compat- 
ible with the best results. The child began to feel that 
he had something to do for himself, that he was a mem- 
ber of society, with the responsibilities that accompany 
such an important position. 

The Text-Book Question, 

I might end this description here, for I have told all 
that is essential. But there are mistaken opinions to 
correct, opinions that have done much harm. For one 
thing, we did not banish text-books ; we added to them ; 
change, not banishment, was the order. It was the cus- 
tom for pupils to read thru in a year one little book that 
a bright, well-taught child can read from end to end in 
a few hours, providing always that he is not disgusted 
with the contents. They learned the book, often, by 
heart from their older brothers and sisters; they could 
say every word, chant it, sing it, repeat it in their sleep, 
behold it in nightmares. It did not require much wisdom 
or even common sense to furnish the children with all 
the best literature then published. The committee ap- 
propriated $500 for children’s reading, and I spent it as 
best I could. I packed the precious freight of new books 
into an express wagon and drove from school to school, 
taking up books and furnishing fresh sets. The flood of 
literature for schools we have now is not twenty-five 
years old. The introduction of so-called supplementary 
reading, now well-nigh universal, was then exceptional. 

The spelling-book was laid upon the shelf. Spelling 
was learned by the Quincy children in the same way that 
the human race learns to talk, by writing correctly and 
continually. Language was learned as it always must be 
learned, by using it correctly. Technical rules came in 
where needed. The alphabetic method was consigned to 
oblivion in obedience to commands from the highest edu- 
cational authorities. The outcry against this defiance of 
nature had gone up for hundreds of years. 

Learning by heart condensed and desiccated state- 
ments in geography and history was to some extent elim- 
inated. Geography began with the real earth, and “mud 
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ies” were introduced. I remember an old beehive-stand 
just back of the Coddington school. The stand fur- 
nished tolerably good legs and frame work. The top 
had been taken off and a molding table put thereon. 
With sand and images of continents we imitated the 


bees. 
Enriching the Curriculum. 


The committee said, “Three R’s only,” and I echoed 
it, with the mental reservation that some day, please God, 
the children should have better nutrition than formal 
teaching. They should have the great book of the Crea- 
tor, and learn from it that “day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” A 
naturalist took the principalship of the Willard school. 
He brought specimens of stuffed birds. One day Charles 
Francis Adams and G. Stanley Hall were visiting the 
school. On request, the principal brought in a stuffed 
duck which the pupils had never seen. I asked the chil- 
dren (it was the third grade) to write about the duck. 
They went at it with a will, and their slates were soon 
filed with good writing, correct spelling, and withal 
excellent thought. The visitors watched the work with 
interest. Mr. Adams turned to me and said, ‘You are 
teaching natural history.’ ‘No,’ I replied ‘this is lan- 
guage.’ So it was, with a bit of thought behind it. 

The criticism was made on all sides : “ The children are 
amused and happy ; they love to go to school, but do they 
learn? Can they spell?” Andso on. Many of you 
may recall the Norfolk county examination. George A. 
Walton (no better man could be found), under the direc- 
tion of the Norfolk county school committee, examined 
the schools of the county, town by town. The examina- 
tion was in the so-called essentials, the three R’s, geog- 
raphy, and history. John Quincy Adams gave $500 to 
have specimens of penmanship, number work, and com- 
position lithographed. The results were published in a 
pamphlet. Figures gave the per cents. town by town. 
The towns were lettered A, B, C, etc., so that no one 
knew the particular town so lettered. The pamphlet 
created a sensation. Many declared that the examina- 
tion was not fair. They were astonished at the results. 
Later on an edition of the report came out, with the 
names of the towns given in full. Quincy had by far the 
highest per cent., and led in everything except mental 
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arithmetic, and in that it stood third or fourth. This is 
the first time, so far as I know, that the foregoing state- 
ment has ever been made in public. 

Welearned that children may be happy, may love to go to 
school, may never have a prize, reward or per cent., and 
still learn. In fact, the reason why students manage to 
escape knowledge is that knowledge and skill are made 
the sole aims and bribery the means of learning. 


Success of the Movement. 


I might fill hours recalling the memories of Quincy and 
its schools, but to what end? The apparent success of 
the movement is easily explained. There was the oppor- 
tunity, a faith, a spirit of work, an enthusiasm to find 
better things for God’s little ones. The outcome cannot 
be explained by methods, devices, and systems, by tricks 
of the trade, or by particular ways of doing things. 
What we did in Quincy was nothing new ; it came di- 
rectly from the great authoritiesin education. What we 
did is now well-nigh universal; but the mere following 
of authority, however good, does not always count for 
progress ; repetition of devices does not necessarily bring 
improvement. 

We stand to-day at the beginning of an educational 
movement means that the salvation of the world, and its 
elements are faith, spirit, open-mindedness and work. 
The teachersare not responsible for what wrong ideas may 
exist, nor can school committees be justly blamed. The 
common school was born of the people, it is supported by 
the people, and its faults are found.in the people. The 
people must demand, and they will receive; they must 
knock, and it shall be opened untothem. We are bound 
by tradition, by medieval ways and deeply rooted preju- 
dice. The good that has been done is simply a fore- 
taste of what istocome. Our idealsare low. The future 
demands an education into free government, a strictly 
American education, an education to meet the demands 
of these times, with their world-problems that are weigh- 
ing us down and the ever-increasing duties of citizenship. 
I repeat, not by the guns of a Dewey or the battalions of 
Roberts or Kruger must these problems be worked out, 
but in the common school, where the quiet, devoted, 
studious, skilful, teacher works out the nature and laws 
of life, complete living and the righteousness that is 
to be. 








New Madison School, Wheeling, W. Va.—W. H. Anderson, Supt. 
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Gducational Thought in Gurrent Periodicals. 


Moral Training of Young Children. 


Certainly Prof. E. B. Bryan, of Indiana university, is 
on. the right track when he says (Indiana School Journal 
for April) that in working out the general principles 
which underlie the moral training of young children we 
must make our determinations from the child itself. 
Prof. Bryan believes that two things should be borne in 
mind ; (1) many things which would be immoral for the 
adult have no moral significance to the child; (2) the 
child’s standard of morality, so far as he can be said to 
have a standard, comes to him not so much by intuition 
as by precept, and not so much by precept as by uncon- 
scious imitation and suggestion. 

To illustrate, the writer continues, ‘‘Because the young 
child appropriates that which does not belong to it, it is 
not therefore a thief as its father would be under the 
same conditions. Because the child in the vividness of 
its imagination does not adhere strictly to the literal 
truth, it is not therefore a liar. Because the child con- 
nives in every conceivable way te attain a desirable end, 
it is not therefore a trickster; and because the naked 
child, even at seven or eight, manifests no sense of 
shame in the presence of others, it is not therefore dis- 
gracefully immodest. 

“On the other hand there will come a time in the life 
of the child when these very things will have great 
moral significance, and the pedagogical question which 
must be met is, What can be done for the child at this 
time which will result in a sense of right and wrong, and 
a disposition to do the one and avoid the other, but which 
will not result in prudishness, or a precocious and mobid 
sense of moral delinquency? It is not good for the child 
to be acutely conscious either of his goodness or his 
badness. His mind for most part should be, and under 
normal conditions will be, occupied with something other 
than self. 

“Nowhere in the development of the child do sugges- 
tion and imitation play so lasting and important a role 
as in the development of morals or conduct. As noth- 
ing helps the child so much in the acquisition and use of 
good language forms as saturation in good language 
forms, oral and written, so nothing will instill within him 
the habit of using pure rather than vulgar language so 
much as association with those who always use pure 
language. No amount of moralizing on the sinfulness 
of lying will help the child so much as living with people 
who always speak the truth; and nothing will more 
readily and effectively develop in the child a sense of 
personal and property rights than asseciation with those 
who are careful to observe the rights of their fellows, and 
who do not appropriate to their own use that which does 
not belong to them. The first great concern of parents 
and teachers, who are interested in the morals of chil- 
dren, should be their own behavior. 

“Every child knows that there are some things that may 
be done and some that may not. This knowledge should 
come to him more as a matter of course. He soon learns 
to keep his hands out of the fire because he doesn’t like 
the result of putting them into it; and so he must early 
learn to desist from many things for the same simple 
reason, that he doesn’t like the consequences ; but he 
does not, neither can he, look upon these things in them- 
selves as right or wrong. 

“The child with a healthy mind does not contemplate 
the wickedness of one possible line of action and the 
goodness of another possible line, and upon the basis of 
this discrimination determine his act. If he be a normal 


child, he does desist from doing certain things, because 
he has learned that these are things that must not be 
done, and he falls into the habit of letting them alone. 
On the other hand, if he be a normal child, he does cer-. 
tain things over and over again, until his habit of action 
begins to take form ; and, so, the child should pass from 





his childhood into the early years of youth, with the al- 
phabets of moral habits pretty firmly fixed.” 


Se 
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Difficulties in Discipline. 


Despite all the modern methods employed and all that 
pedagogy has done to render teaching an art, discipline 
still remains the great bugbear of the average teacher 
and a subject for thought even on the part of the master, 
A writer in the London Educational Times of recent date 
goes to the root of the matter by considering a few of 
the general principles upon which success or failure along 
this line depends. He says that one of the most press- 
ing problems is, how to keep the class together as an 
organic whole at the same time that each individual is 
kept busy. Someone has said that the fountain of dis- 
cipline is the will of the pupil, and that obedience and 
attention must be active ; if mechanical, they finally de 
generate into senility, the very opposite of true discip- 
line. 


“The most important point to bear in mind,” says the . 


writer, “is the distinction between amusing a class and 
interesting it. So subtle is this distinction at times that 
many brilliant teachers, who can always command the at- 
tention of their class, are surprised at the poor progress 
in the subject. The pupils’ minds have been busy and 
cheerful indeed, and never bored, but they have not been 
busy over the essential things. -As a test, then, of one’s 
work, it is always better to ask, not only: ‘Have my 
pupils been thoroly interested and hard at work all the 
lesson?’ but also: ‘In what have they been interested?’ 
Another point is to be noted in this connection ; altho 
the interest awakened in a subject can never be too 
great, it can be given too lavishly and toosoon. Interest 
should rather be a gradual acquisition of the pupil than 
the gift of the teacher, and Arnold’s rule, never to give 
a piece of information till the class had earned it, altho 
often impracticable, is very sound in principle. Some 
teachers have a feverish desire to pick out all the 
most interesting parts of a subject, and in so doing they 
are in danger of producing a kind of mental dissipation 
in their class, as if one should spend his time in reading 
only the Review of Reviews. The self-restrained patient 
teacher will get a far more permanent interest aroused, 


altho it may not bear full fruit until his pupils are re- — 


moved from his influence. 

“ Another principle to bear in mind is that the various 
enthusiasms lying dormant in aclass of children may be 
utilized. After a little observation it will be noticed that 
one pupil revels in excessive neatness, another in getting 
thru a large amount of work in a given time, another in 
showing somebody else how to do it, another in 
shortening his labor by various devices. Each of these 
virtues is usually allied to a complementary vice—the 
neat one is slow,the quick one inaccurate, and so on. 
Instead of fighting the vices, it is often more profitable 
to call attention to the virtues, as opportunity arises, in 
order that the whole class may be leavened by them. 
For instance, in the up-hill work of giving a class a thoro 
mastery of a rule in arithmetic, certain definite ideals 
should be put before them, and no one should consider 
that he knew the rule till each ideal was fulfilled. To 
be quick, to use the best methods, to be neat in work, to 
be so clear as to the why and wherefore that you could 
explain it to the first man in the street, to be absolutely 
accurate-—these are the points for a class to aim at. 
Certain lessons are appropriate for emphasizing certain 
ideals, e. g., simplification ef fractions is a good opportu- 
nity for the neat pupil to shine forth as an example. 
The quick, inaccurate worker should be made to do his 
example by two or even three, different methods. It 
may be objected that a second method is often clumsy, 
but the apparent waste of time is fully compensated by 
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the training in accuracy, for it is assumed that the boy 
igof far more importance than the example; tho, to 
judge by many a teacher’s procedure, one would hardly 
suppose SO.” 

ag 


The School and the Community. 


Intelligence for April 1 publishes an account of the ad- 
mirable work that is being done in the Italian community 
surrounding the Jones school, Chicago. The description 
is in the form of a letter, and was written by Miss Court- 
right, who “ has been the leader and inspirer of the work 
in the Jones district.” Just at the present time when 
attention is’ being called so generally to the importance 
o: the relations between school and community, Miss 
Courtright’s experience may prove suggestive to other 

teachers. At any rate, she shows what can be done 

“where there’s a will,” even tho the environment is most 
forbidding. If so much can be accomplished in an 
Italian district of Chicago, no teacher can be justified in 
shirking responsibility for any community in which he 
may be placed on the ground that the difficulties are in- 
surmountable. 

“The first summer I spent in Chicago,” says Miss 
Courtright, “was in a tenement district peopled with 
foreigners from every clime. The weather was insuffer- 
ably hot and there was not a tree or shrub to be seen 
within walking distance. It was vacation. If you have 
ever been inside a tenement house which shelters, say, 
two hundred souls, the majority of whom are children, 
you will understand why the narrow, filthy, hot streets 
are preferred for playgrounds instead of the stifling 
odorous shade of indoors. In such neighborhoods there 
are no yards and seldom a vacant lot to relieve the con- 
gestion of the street, so the children are left to them- 
selves to find amusement as best they can. Some of 
them sit on the sidewalk, or loll about on garbage boxes, 
playing cards, or, more pitiable still, sit in stolid indiffer- 
ence to everything; while others, with energy running 
riot, get into mischief by stealing bananas from a passing 
cart or by accidentally breaking a car window and find 
themselves hurried away to a police station. 

“This condition soon aroused my sympathies, for I felt 
that these children were merely victims of their environ- 
ment and were destructive because they could not be 
anything else. Daily I was appealed to by these children 
to give them something, anything, to do. To supply this 
righteous demand, after considering various lines of 
work, I finally took up the study of manual training. 
Later I was convinced that I could reach a greater num- 
ber of children by going-into the public school work than 
I could possibly reach in private club work. So I took 
the city examination for teachers. The following sum- 
mer I began my services at the Jones vacation school, 
and, ultimately, was permanently assigned to the Jones 
school. 

“ After the first few weeks of teaching I moved into 
the district, a few blocks from the school-house, in which 
place I am still living. Soon I had organized three clubs 
of boys and a “children’s hour” for Sunday afternoons 

which met in a rear room down stairs in an Italian tene- 
ment which shelters some two hundred people. When 
we had outgrown this meager room I rented a store-room 
beneath where I am: living. The front was partitioned 


and we used this for a library and reading room, while 


basket-ball baskets constituted our gymnastic equipment 
in the rear of thé room. Every afternoon after school, 
every night, and Saturdays and Sundays, I gave to the 
children. i 

“As spring advanced we played out of doors. Nightly 


‘4 saw hundreds of little children mingling with the 


motley assortment of beings on Clark and other streets 
as full of vileness, and realized that these little ones had 
no other playground, not even a doorstep other than the 
threshold of their father’s “business” place. This led 
to the building of an open air gymnasium-playground for 
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the children on a vacant lot which we were allowed to 
occupy and which was close by the school-house. This 
we kept open seven days per week, and every night till 
ten o’clock until December first. 

“ Having absolutely no financial backing, altho a few 
small sums had been contributed by friends, the play- 
ground having exhausted my own resources, I knew that 
I could not again rent a club room. Frequently passing 
by our gloomy old school-house a solution finally sug- 
gested itself. So I instigated my older girls and boys to 
write a petition, signed by parents and business men in 
the district, asking the school board to permit us to use 
the Jones school seven nights a week and all day Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. These girls and boys and I talked 
over an outline of work and pleasure which we have had 
to modify to meet the demands, and altho some of the 
very best teachers of our city volunteered to aid us, in 
several instances they failed to hold their pupils. In a 
crowded downtown district like this, where the only 
social life to be had is in visiting cheap theaters, wine 
rooms, and opium dens, or in promenading the streets, 
there is an overpowering need for a moral social center, 
if we would save the children from the reputation which 
inevitably attaches itself particularly to the girls as they 
grow older. 

“So without really intending to do so much in this 
line, we find our school the social center of the neighbor- 
hood. The manual training room is open every evening. 
I find that graduate pupils from this school hold the 
evening «lasses better than more experienced teachers. 
I have in mind a young colored lad, now in first year in 
the English high and manual school, who has classes 
here. The boys respect and obey him better than other 
teachers. We have sewing, drawing from cast and from 
life, color work, burnt-wood work, reading and game 


clubs, and dancing lessons; an orchestra consisting of 


banjo, mandolin, and guitar, a parliamentary law class 
which also studies civil government and gives debates 
once each month; a library of 300 volumes. For the 
little ones we have kindergarten games, and altho we do 
not teach boxing, fencing, or use of punehing bag, every 
night the boys indulge in such play themselves. 

“Our great inconvenience is the lack of punctuality 
and regular attendance on the part of volunteer teachers. 
My most faithful assistants are the children themselves. 
One large club which has no leader we call the “Take 
Care of Yourself Club.” In every department I have 
committees appointed weekly to assist in caring for the 
building and to help look after the smaller children. If 
one could measure the influence this work is having upon 
each individual child, I am sure its success would be be- 
yond calculation. I am satisfied that this method has 
helped many to realize the dignity of self, the power of 
one’s individuality, and that each life is what the liver 
makes it ; that life is his to maror to make ; that success 
or failure comes from within self, and that self must rise 
superior to environment and opportunity.” 


er 


The Superintendent of Schools. 


The picture of the superintendent in the small Massa- 
chusetts town, as given in the New England Magazine for 
April, is sympathetic and at the same time somewhat 
pathetic. Mr. Edward P. Pressey, who contributes the 
sketch, certainly understands the preparation, the enjoy- 
ments, and the exigencies of the average teacher's life. 
“The superintendent,” was earnest, loving, patient, the 
leader and adviser of teachers and pupils alike, yet in 
spite of it all—but the story speaks best for itself. 

“The new superintendent,” says the writer, “was a 
man with a history such as a true born Yankee loves to 
bear. He was bred on a farm in a quiet hill town of 
NewHampshire. He had taught school at seventeen and 
entered college at twenty, after various book canvassing 
and peddling escapades that had sometimes netted him 
cash and sometimes experience. The college was one 
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of those excellent and accommodating old New England 
ones that let him out ten weeks every winter to teach 
school ; and so, by more schemes than can be written 
in a book, he paid his way thru college. Then he gath- 
ered an impromptu Latin school in a remote Maine village, 
and for two dollars a month each taught twenty or more 
boys and girls, in the dull season of the winter, the rudi- 
ments of everything, from algebra and physics to 
Greek. 

“Then he got a call to higher things. An old estab- 
lished academy absorbed his masterful services, to de- 
velop a new chemical laboratory and to instruct youth in 
six or seven miscellaneous subjects, as a departmental 
teacher. After a year of this he was elected principal of 
a high school in a lovely village of central Massachusetts. 
Here he got the benefit of conventions and institutes, 
pedagogical conferences and educational literature, and 
came out after a number of years a sober theorist with 
the wholesome fight of the future in his eye and by 
gg a thoroly practical educator of New England 
youth. 

“The town of Dell was at the center of the district. 
Here the superintendent had his home and office, where 
he could look upon the everlasting hills that stood about 
like the mountains round about Jerusalem and dream of 
the little district schools up there, where everlasting 
springs of sound nerves and sense and courage abide. 
This territory was cut into four mountain regions, sun- 
dered by precipitous river gorges a thousand feet deep. 
This man’s head might have been said to be in the clouds ; 
for the week long he was riding after his little black 
at one thousand to nineteen hundred feet above sea 
evel, 

“T knew one who had often accompanied him, summer 
and winter, over these mountains, visiting the remote 
district schools ; and even a humdrum day on the rounds 
was a matter of interest to one who believes in the hon- 
est efforts of one’s fellow mortals.” 

And then he was made superintendent of four small 
villages “which had clubbed together for such a circuit 
rider.” All the week long he rode after his little 
black mare up and down the mountains visiting the re- 
mote district schools, even a humdrum day on the rounds 
being a matter of interest. A picture of one day 
follows : 

“Mr. Ward was just hitching the little black mare to 
the United States flagstaff at the corner of the yard of 
the old gray school-house, when a dozen boys and girls, 
of all sizes and ages from two years old up to seventeen, 
burst out for a fifteen minutes’ recess. 

“* Good afternoon, children,’ he said in a cheerful, 
strong voice, as he gathered the last hitch on the 
halter. 

“*Good afternoon, Mr. Ward,’ returned every child, in 
tones and manner of the utmost good will and pleasure 
at seeing him. One or two small children and one older 
boy rushed ahead of him into the school-room out of 
breath, to say: ‘Teacher, Mr. Ward has come.’ The 
teacher was glad to tell him how John had improved in 
the perpendicular hand, and had the samples out in a 
minute to show him. Kate had taken wonderfully to 
drawing of late, and she had some wonderfully natural 
sketches to exhibit. Herman had at last mastered 
every one of the Miscellaneous Problems in arithmetic. 
Little Thomas had overcome an impediment in reading, 
according to Mr. Ward’s suggestion of a method some 
months before. Isabelle wos thinking more before 
making her answers to questions. The system of grad- 
ing and ranking was making the pupils in general more 
ambitious as well as more tidy and accurate in their 
work. 

“ Just then the teacher rang the little hand bell, which 
sounded out cheerfully from the door across the flowery 
runsand upland pastures. The children ina few moments 
came trooping in steadily.to the few measures of a song 
struck by the teacher upon the organ. Then, without 
turning to music books nor any moving about from their 
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seats, they sang a happy song they had committed to 
memory; and in five minutes every child was working 
hard at hislessons. — 

“When the classes came out sometimes the superin- 
tendent at his discretion taught the class as he thought 
it should be done. Gently he corrected the serious 
habitual faults only, sometimes calling the smaller chil- 
dren to him, putting his arm around them, quickly draw- 
ing out their confidence and the root of their difficulty, 
while the teacher went on with the class. From the 
older pupils he drew out logical thinking and held them 
firmly to it; and when he saw a boy or girl squirming 
and cramped in the narrow confines of a text--book, when 
their minds could hungrily grasp a world of ideas, he 
dropped larger suggestions, and even the next time brought 
them larger books to read. 

“School was over in no time. After school many of 
the children gathered round Mr. Ward for a personal 
word of encouragement, advice, or friendship, which was 
all given in the simplest, frankest, most fatherly manner, 
Then a warm-hearted good-bye was said by everybody 
who had lingered; and Mr. Ward set the little black 
mare’s head homeward, twelve miles distant, down moun- 
tain and gorge threaded by streams and spouting tor- 
rents. 

“Once a term, at least, the superintendent of schools 
held a meeting of all his teachers at Dell. On these 
occasions, besides the addresses on particular educational 
topics by experts from outside of the district, the best 
samples of work by teachers and pupils in the district 
were represented, often by those teachers appearing with 
their pupils in person. The little mountain school of 
eight or ten pupils never after occasions like these 
seemed small or unimportant to any of its members ; for 
they were members of the great school of twenty-five 
districts, as many teachers and four hundred pupils in 
Dell, Mountain, Florida, and Beacon Hills. 

“Then Mr. Ward started a little high school at Dell. 
Every pupil could manage in some way to board himself 
or earn his board, and get home Friday nights, so as to 
help mother with the Saturday baking or father at the 
wood pile ; and all could appear as a family in their ac- 
customed places at church the year round. This enabled 
many a farmer’s son and daughter to get the sound rudi- 
ments of a higher education, who would otherwise have 
struggled hard to attain it or have been discouraged. But, 
best of all, it did not associate inevitably grasp and knowl- 
edge with city ways and feelings. It did not break with 
many so ruthlessly and everlastingly the traditions of the 
old farm house and the loyal country life. 

“In the spring and fall seasons every school in all the 
hills was in full session. Each school in turn had to be 
visited regularly at least once a month. Then it was 
that every boy and girl who was able was urged by per- 
suasive means, of which the superintendent was “ past 
master,” to do his best and reach that term some land- 
mark in his or her education. . The little black mare was 
scudding from school to school, day in and day out. The 
mornings were long and the evenings were often late. 
Like an active general, the superintendent was straight- 
ening up the waving lines in every direction. The rolls 
of attendance and punctuality were to be compared be- 
tween different schools. Soldier-like pride in regularity 
and precision was to be idealized and instilled. And so 
twenty-five schools in rapid succession caught the step, 
were fired with the same enthusiasm,—and there were no 
more little lifeless, uninteresting schools, for they were 
all one. 

“But the superintendent of schools met his Waterloo at 
last. There were those who did not appreciate ‘modern 
education’; so after his three years of trial, with such 
results as I have faithfully indicated, he was voted down 
by a narrow majority in two of the towns. The other 
two could not maintain the superintendency alone; 
and the schools of those regions for a time lapsed into 
their old-time deadness and hit-or-miss existence, with 
no stimulating connection with the great outside world.” 
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Needed Commercial Education. 


That the expansion of this country into the tropics has 

iven @ new importance to commercial education is the 
belief expressed by Dr. Henry A. Stimson in the Forum 
for April. As aresult, we need in this country men who 
have not only a thoro understanding of the laws of trade 
and methods of doing business, but also of the technical 
knowledge that will enable a merchant to undertake par- 
ticular lines of trade with special countries. 

This need was recognized in Leipzig more than fifty 
years ago, when the Merchants’ Guild established its 
commercial Institute. To-day, adds Dr. Stimson, there 
are in Germany fifty-five commercial high schools, with 
6,000 pupils. The graduates of the school at Vienna, of 
whom there have been more than 5,000 in thirty years, 
are in great demand in commercial houses. “It early 
instituted the custom of traveling scholarships,” contin- 
ues the writer, “by which it sends young men who have 
had a certain practical experience, to make a careful 
study of foreign centers of trade. There are forty of 
these scholarships ; and their possessors are to be found 
in all the important trade centers with which Austria is 
connected. The course covers three years, and embraces 
the following, subjects : three modern languages ; com- 
mercial geography, including a knowledge of the prod- 
ucts, population, history, trade, and means of communi- 
cation, of different lands ; mathematics, including com- 
mercial arithmetic, with commutation in the currencies 
of all countries, and the various methods-used in accounts 
of every form; physics; chemistry ; commercial law ; 
the laws of international commerce and transportation ; 
political economy ; and much actual practice in business 
methods.” 

“Pupils in these schools are to be taught to become 


good employees—good buyers, good sellers, good cashiers, 


good accountants. But the art of buying and selling and 
of recording these operations does not constitute the 
whole science of commerce, nor would it insure the suc- 
cess of any enterprise. The art of organizing, adminis- 
tering, and directing is fundamental, and must be based 
on economic science. The programs of the higher schools 
are intended to embrace courses upon the various kinds 
of industries, and upon the commerial qualifications de- 
termining the capability necessary for the various enter- 
prises. Among them may be mentioned the establishment 
and conduct of business, the laws of commerce, raw ma- 
terials, markets, workmanship, general cost, commercial 
and industrial action and administration, accounting, the 
exact determination of the selling price, credit, corpora- 
tions, liquidation, the duties of the employee, etc., etc. 
Added to these are advanced courses, laid out with the 
same minuteness and care, in mathematics, industrial and 
commercial geography, transportation, tariffs, history, 
political economy, foreign languages, the art of public 
address, and so on. 

“Tn view of all this, it is not surprising that German 
merchants should be found coming to the front in many 
Oriental markets, or that foreign governments are in 
some instances selecting their consuls exclusively from 
graduates of these schools. The director of the Leipzig 
school, in a recent report, makes the following statement: 
‘The extraordinary ability of the young German mer- 
chant, who is.coming to be recognized in foreign coun- 
tries—tho in many cases with great unwillingness and 
with considerable envy—is no result of routine work. 
It is the consequence of careful and thoro training of 
our young people. The nation whose commercial rela- 
tions are extending thruout all continents, whose mer- 
cantile and naval marine is well equipped for the very 
best service, whose banner waves over many continents, 
needs merchants of intelligence, financiers of wisdom, 
and inventive and enterprising organizers.’ 

“This being the model which is adopted by the coun- 
tries with whom we shall have to compete, and the stand- 
ard of the higher education of the business world among 
the most civilized communities, it may be accepted as 
indicating the kind of education which in the near future 
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will be demanded for our most ambitious young business 
men. Similar courses will be provided in this country 
when the demand for them is realized.” 


SF 


A Practical View of School Education.* 
By C. DEF. Hoxie, New York City. 


School education, in my opinion, under present condi- 
tions, should aim to produce three results—first, training; 
second, knowledge; and, third, such an introduction to the 
subject matter of information as will give the pupil a 
desire to continue his studies and investigations on his 
own account. 

The training of the school-room should be both intellec- 
tual and moral. Intellectual training should tend to habits 
of alertness, to the development of the ability to observe 
accurately as well as quickly, to reason logically about 
what is observed, and the further ability to express 
clearly the mental results of the pupil’s observations and 
reasoning. The moral training should be such as to 
stimulate the pupil’s courage, develop genuine sympathy 
for others, and a desire for absolute justice. It should 
also include such training in personal habits and manners 
as will tend to make the pupil pleasing rather than dis- 
pleasing in appearance and conduct. 

The public schools, to say the least, should provide boys 
and girls with sufficient elementary knowledge to enable 
them to read intelligently any-ordinary English book, to 
write neatly and grammatically any ordinary business and 
social communication, and to perform accurately all ordi- 
nary operations of business arithmetic. The schools should 
give the pupils a practical outline knowledge of commer- 
cial geography, and such a knowledge of United States 
and general history as will enable them to comprehend 
the great world movements in the direction of democracy, 
and the advantages of living under free institutions, in 
the hands of moral and intelligent people. In this con- 
nection there should be taught the main underlying 
facts and principles of our own national, state, and local 
governments. 

The schools should, as far as possible, give the pupil 
such a tentative introduction to literature, science, and 
the arts—fine and useful—that he will be stimulated and 
inspired, after; leaving the school-room to take up for 
himself some one or more subjects, of which he has re- 
ceived a mere glimpse at school, and to pursue them for 
pure love, either of the subject itself or of the pursuit. 

This may be considered the merest outline of barely 
necessary school work, but even this performed in a man- 
ner adequate to the needs of the hour, presupposes com- 
petent and well-paid teachers, able and practical school 
superintendents, and liberal and sensible boards of edu- 
cation. 

Such, it seems to me, is the practical philosophy of 
education required by the necessities of to-day, which, 
more than anything else, demand moral, courageous, 
self-supporting men and women, with clear heads and 
sympathetic hearts to successfully work out the individ- 
ual and social problems that are pressing upon us. 

*Part of a symposium entitled ‘‘ My Philosophy of Education,” 
before the New York Educational Council on Saturday, April 21. 

The secretary’s report of the meeting of the Council will 
be published next week. A few of the other papers will be 
given in the issues for May 5 <nd 12. 


er 


Educational Foundations begins its thirteenth year next 
September, and a new course is being prepared which we 
hope to make of greater value than anything it has yet 
given. $1.00 a year and a valuable $1.50 book free. 
County and City Teachers’ Associations find this periodi- 
cal ideal for their study. The May number contains a 
fine article entitled “Serious Teaching ;” a discussion 
of the problem of grading and promotion by Supt. Sol- 
dan, of St. Louis ; a study of Lowell’s literary work, by 
Prof. Clark, of Northwestern university, and several 
other important articles. 
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A New Spring. 

All nature is teeming with new life ; “every clod feels 
a stir of might.” Let the school open its doors wide 
that all this richness may enter in. Serious work must 
be done and can be done without depriving the children 
of participation in the joyousness without. During the 
winter months it may be permissible to fill period after 
period with work requiring much continued concentra- 
‘tion, but there is no excuse for carrying such a course 
beyond the advent of spring. Generous cutting in the 
apportionment of time for reading, writing, ciphering, 
and other purely mechanical work will make room for 
lessons having within them power to increase happiness 
by transforming the environment of the child into a 
source of interesting information and ennobling educa- 
tion. 

Fifty minutes of spirited drill distributed over the 
school day in ten-minute rations ought to be amply suffi- 
cient for all the spelling, penmanship, and the mechanics 
of reading and number work. The best schools never 
give more than this amount to purely formal work, no 
matter how large the number of pupils in the class. A 
teacher who has on his lips the ever-ready “It can’t be 
done in my school,” will do well to modify his opinion 
and simply put it for the present—tho it be an admission 
of weakness—“ Well, J can’t do it.” Let winter be the 
reign of the text-book and of drill if the teacher lacks 
the power of artistic resource. But the chrysalis sleep 
must end ; let the wings be unfolded in spring and let 
the children taste of the sweets that the Creator has 
awakened from the earth for their delight and their edu- 
cation. Now, if ever, is the time for nature study and 
out-of-door school. 

One word of caution! The nature study of the element- 
ary school ought to be free from scientific analysis, which 
is the work of later years. If birds are studied let them 
be watched at the building of their nests, the gathering 
of their food, the rearing of their young ; let the children 
listen to the outpouring of their melodies, and learn to 
distinguish one bird from another by its flight and its 
calls. There is no need of destroying life, no need of 
viewing eggs, no need of wings, of stuffed specimens or 
caged sungsters. Nature study that does not increase 
the child's respect for life, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear, is an abomination ; it is slaughter-house work, and 
has no room on the elementary school program. This 
applies to some extent also to the study of flowers. Wan- 
ton destruction of shrubs and trees must not be tolerated, 
but guarded against in every possible way. I have seen 
boys in Central Park violating the law by tearing off 
catkin-bearing twigs. Their conscience felt no pang be- 
cause “teacher asked ’um to ;” they were to “bring cat- 
kins to school,” enough to “go around,” and where else 
shall the city boy go for them but to the public parks 
and private gardens? One more word: When flowers 
are brought to school let them be placed in fresh water 
at once, and not be allowed to wither and die on the 
teacher’s desk. 
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Why not give the preference to potted plants? Bette 
yet, if the class can have a garden for watching the de- 
velopment and habits of plants. 

Nature study in elementary schools aims to open the 
eyes of pupils to the beauty around them, to give them 
an ever-deepening appreciation of the wondrous develop- 
ment of life in various forms, to regard their home as a 
center of rich blessings and thus derive happiness from 
their environment and feel the presence of their Heay- 
enly Father in every leaf, in every dewdrop, in every- 
thing that breathes. 

Sr 
Scope of the High School. 

About twenty-five years ago there was lamentation 
among the colleges, attendance was falling off; it was 
charged on the public schools, and declared that the 
people were becoming satisfied with what their sons got 
in them. THE JOURNAL took the position that a reaction 
was sure to set in and prophesied that more would attend 
the colleges than ever, and this has come to pass; they 
are enjoying a wonderful prosperity. In this period the 
high school has had a remarkable development, unfore- 
seen by the colleges and is one of the agencies of their 
prosperity. 

Many high schools are fitted to give not only a good 
preparation for college, but to teach what the colleges 
do during the first year at least. The freshman really 
continues the work of the high school. Hence the ques- 
tion has arisen whether high schools properly equipped 
might not better give the instruction of the first college 
year rather than the college itself. There are many 
good reasons for answering this in the affirmative, and 
many colleges have done so. 

But the preparation of a boy for college is a subsidiary 
or incidental purpose of the high school; its main pur- 
pose is the continuation on higher and broader lines the 
studies of the elementary school. Out of a hundred 
who attend the primary school twenty-five come from 
homes who are willing to make exertions to give their 
children more education, who see the imperative need and 
value of education ; some will be willing to continue this 
for four, some for eight years; this desire to give more 
education than the primary school affords has built the 
high school. 

Then the conditions of life have changed greatly ; pri- 
mary instruction is seen not to be enough to equip a 
young man for the battle of life ; numerous employments 
have sprung up that require a high degree of intelligence 
and somewhat extensive knowledge. The old opposition 
to the high school has disappeared as men see the 
imperative demands of modern civilization. 





President Low’s Views. 

Speaking of colleges Mr. Low said recently: “The 
aim of the American college is to give a liberal education, 
or if you please to develop the man. The aimof the uni- 
versity is to make a specialist. The university ought to 
be founded on the college, because a man ought to be 
broadened before he begins to specialize.” This has the 
right ring. If Columbia makes these words its working 
principles it will head the list of American institutions 
of learning. 





Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, has peculiar views con- 
cerning education. Of the colleges he says, “ All they 
teach is how the young man may get on the other fellow’s 
back.” This would seem to indicate that his knowledge 
has been derived from witnessing a football game. If 
what he says is true it should be widely known and we 
suggest to President Corson that Mr. Jones be invited to 
state his views before the N. E. A. at Charleston. We 
have no doubt but there are some others of this way of 
thinking. It seems to explain why the college graduate 
succeeds so well. 
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Che Busy @orld. 


A World Conference of Missions. 


The ecumenical missionary conference consisting of 
delegates from all bodies of Protestants from all parts of 
the world, was opened at Carnegie hall, New York city, 
on April 21. This is the third convention of the kind 
ever held and the only one of its kind ever held in the 
United States. The prime object of the meeting is the 
unification of Christian effort for the evangelization of 
the world. 

The magnitude of the task proposed may be judged by 
a few figures. The total population of the world was 
placed in 1890 at 1,487,900,000. Of these 477,080,158 
belong to Christian sects, while Confucianism numbered 
256,000,000 ; Hinduism, 190,000,000 ; Mahometanism, 
176,834,372 ; Buddhism, 147,900,000; Polytheism, 117-, 
681,669 ; Taoism, 438,000,000 ; Shintoism, 14,000,000 ; 
Judaism, 7,186,000. 

Ex-President Harrisen presided at the opening meet- 
jing and made an address, as did also President McKinley. 
Governor Roosevelt spoke at the evening meeting. 
There were present 2,500 delegates from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, North and South America, and the 
islands of the sea. Some of these have spent twenty- 
five or more years in foreign mission work. 

The business sessions of the conference will be held in 
various halls and churches of New York up to May l. 
During the past hundred years the growth of missions 
has been very great. Protestant missions were insignifi- 
cant at the opening of the century ; now there about two 
hundred societies in various parts of the world engaged 
in the work. 


The Duke of Argyll Dead. 


George Douglas Campbell, eighth duke of Argyll, died 
at London on April 24, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
He was a memper of the cabinet of the earl of Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston and secretary of state for India in 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet in 1868, a position he held until 
1874. Again in 1880 he entered Gladstone’s cabinet, 
but resigned because he differed with his chief on the 
Irish question. He was noted as an orator and a writer. 
His son, the Marquis of Lorne, who is well known on this 
side of the ocean, as he has been governor-general of 
Canada, will succeed him. 


Anniversary of Dewey’s Victory. 


An invitation to attend the celebration in Chicago 
May 1, the second anniversary of the battle of Manila 
bay, was sent by the committee to the Duke d’Areos, the 
Spanish minister at Washington. He did not receive it 
as a compliment, but sent a note saying that surely it 
could not be possible that the people of Chicago could 
ask him to rejoice over the destruction of Spanish ships 
and the death of his fellowcountrymen. The committee 
explained that if they had sent invitations to the repre- 
sentatives of other countries and not to the Spanish min- 
ister then their action would have been misunderstood. 
Mayor Harrison sent a letter of apology to the duke. 


Holland Torpedo Boat Purchased. | 


The United States government has decided to purchase 
the submarine torpedo boat Holland and to have several 
more boats built on a similar design. For the original 
Holland boat $150,000 is to be paid and for the other boats, 
which will be somewhat larger, $175,000. 

During a recent test the Holland dove; ran about a 
mile under water, only the top of her flagstaff appearing 
above the surface; arose and discharged her topedo, 
and then dove again, reappearing near the point from 
which she started. 


Forest Fires in Manitoba. 


Bush and prairie fires in southwestern -Manitoba have 
caused a loss of property estimated at $1,000,000. The 
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loss to Winnipeg of wood and lumber is very serious, as a 
sufficient amount was burned to supply the city for years. 
Settlers along the Great Northern railroad reported that 
their homes have been destroyed and that they had to 
flee for their lives. 


Hawaii to be a Territory. 


In a short time civil government will go into effect in 
Hawaii. The house and senate have passed separate bills 
which differ very little, and hence it will not be difficult 
fora committee of the two houses to effect a compro- 
mise. 

The two houses agree on the general scheme of gov- 
ernment, which provides for a governor and secretary of 
the territory, appointed by the president, and treasurer, 
attorney-general, and similar subordinate officers ap- 
pointed by the governor. The legislature is made up of 
a senate of fifteen and a house of thirty members. 

The franchise is granted to citizens of the United 
States who are able to speak, read, and write the Eng- 
lish language. Citizenship for the present is limited to 
those who were citizens of the republic at the time of an- 
nexation, so that the franchise at first will be exercised 
by an extremely limited number of people, and most of 
the natives and coolies will not be able to vote. 

The governor has the veto power, and there is provi- 
sion for a judicial system, with the right of appeal to the 
circuit and supreme courts of the United States. 

The internal revenue and customs laws are extended 
to the islands, and there will be no duties levied on goods 
carried in either direction between-the United States and 
Hawaii. 

Still Searching for Andree. 


During the coming summer a Swedish steamer will 
probably make the last attempt to discover whether any 
trace can be found of the aeronautic expedition to the 
North Pole under the charge of Dr. Andree. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Andree has been missing ever since 
July, 1897. On September 11, 1899, a buoy supposed to 
have been dropped by him was picked up in King Charles 
Land in longitude 25 degrees east and latitude 80 de- 
grees north. From this Swedish experts believe that 
Andree was wrecked somewhere in King Charles Land. 

The relief expeditio nwill consist of a Russian and a 
Swedish steamer. Its main object is to relieve a party 
sent to Spitzbergen to measure an arc of the meridian in 
that latitude. When this party is found the Swedish 
a steamer will go on to King Charles Land in search of the 
Andree party. 


Roberts Trying to Trap the Boers. 


Very little news in regard to the South African war 
gets past the censor nowadays. It is known, however, 
that combined operations by the British forces on a great 
scale are in pregress. Lord Roberts has deployed his 
army on the long front from Karee Siding to Wepener, 
a distance of about seventy miles. Gen. Rundle’s opera- 
tions around the latter place are for the purpose of 
engaging the Boers until Gen. French can cut off their 
retreat northward. They cannot escape thru Basutoland, 
as thousands of Basutos are watching the operations 
from that side and ready to attack them should they 
cross the border. 


The Senate Declares Against Quay. 


By a vote of 32 to 33 the United States senate, on 
April 24, denied the right of Mr. Quay of Pennsylvania to 
a seat. The result was a surprise to both sides, and was a 
disappointment to Mr. Quay and his supporters. He was 
appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania to succeed 
himself, the legislature of that state having failed to elect 
after voting for senator every day for weeks. Supporters 
of Quay say that the legislature will elect him when it 
meets again; others claim that this practically ends his 
political career. 
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Che Gducational Outlook. 


Native Girls’ School in Africa. 

The .dark continent, which, in spite of all the revela- 
tions of explorers, still contains much that is not gener- 
ally known, has regular boarding-schools. It is custo- 
mary among a number of negro tribes to send the boys 
and girls away from home for a time to be instructed and 
educated in African morals and the conventional modes 
of daily life. No family of any rank fails to send the 
childrento boarding-school. 

In the farther interior of Liberia, the boarding-school 
system of the Fey, Kosso, Golah, Pessy, and other tribes, 
is radically strict. The school for young girls is called a 
Sandy. The Sandy consists of a sacred grove, entrance 
to which is closed by a fence of matting. The girls enter 
the school in their tenth year and remain there until 
they reach ‘an age when they are deemed marriageable. 
Their teachers are old women who are subordinate to a 
superior, usually the oldest wife of the chief of a tribe. 
These teachers are known as Soh. Each is to be recog- 
nized by a little cross tattooed on the calf of each leg. 

Entrance to the Sandy is forbidden to all men and to 
such women as are uninitiated. This prohibition is care- 
fully respected, in consequence of the belief that the 
sacred grove is protected by the spirits of the dead, who 
would promptly seize all audacious intruders and kill 
them. Only such ‘old women as had been pupils of the 
Sandy in their youth are permitted to enter the grove 
from time to time to speak to their relatives. Visitors 
are required to lay aside every ornament before they 
enter. The price of tuition is paid with provisions which 
become the subsistence of the teachersand the young girls. 

Immediately after a girl enters the Sandy the mark of 
her rank is tattooed on a conspicuous part of her body. 
She is instructed by the Soh in singing, in plays, and in 
the dance, and she is required to commit numerous songs 
to memory; she is also taught to cook and to do other 
domestic duties, to knit nets, and to fish. At intervals 
the girls are permitted to visit their parents at their 
homes in the village. But for these visits they must first 
satisfy the requirements of what is deemed the conven- 
tional toilette ; their whole bodies are rubbed with white 
clay and then aprons made of leaf fiber of the Palmyra 
palm are put on. 

Graduation from the Sandy is celebrated with a great 
dance festival. The body of the graduate is generously 
oiled and is adorned pon ria os 

} 





by her relatives with 
chains, bracelets, 
rings for the legs, | 
and bells. The bells | 
are fastened to the | 
feet, and as the 
wearer dances they 
ring in the liveliest 
manner. The Soh 
participate in the 
dance too, disguising 
themselves by means 
of wooden masks 
painted with bright 
colors, and withlong 
mantles of leaves. 

A good counter- | 
part of the Sandy 
of the tribes men- 
tioned: is offered by 
the native boarding- 
school in Bechuana- 
land in the middle 
of South Africa. 
The Bechuanas call 
the school a Boyale. 
Young girls are 
gathered and on a 
designated day trot 
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away one after another, while singing monotonous songs, 
into the woods where, on a remote and restricted spot, 
huts have been erected for them. 

On the occasion of their departure for school the 
pupils have on the particular costume worn at the Boyale, 
This consists of reed stalks and strings of dry pumpkin 
seeds. Of the reed stalks thin little dresses are made 
and the reeds are also twisted into thick rolls which are 
slung in the form of a figure eight around the neck and 
body. The hair is dressed into a great towering tuft 
which is adorned with a superstructure of reed stalks, 
This enormous coiffure is then garnished with a string 
of dried pumpkin seeds. In their hands the girls carry 
long sticks. The reeds and the dried seeds rustle briskly 
in response to every movement of their wearer, so that 
when a young girl comes trotting along at a good gait 
her presence announces itself from a considerable dis- 
tance. This mode of announcement is intentional as the 
public is required to keep the road clear for the proces- 
sion. The girls have the right to chastise with their 
sticks all possible intruders, including men. 

Education in the Boyale is conducted by an old woman. 
The instruction consists chiefly in making the girls fa- 
miliar with their duties to their future lords and masters 
and in accustomiag them to the toil and trials which 
await them as wives. For this reason they must carry 
water and gather wood under difficult circumstances, learn 
to fan sparks into flame, and to seize and hold heated 
objects to harden the skin of their hands. At different 
times the girls lay burning sticks on their arms to prove 
that they have sufficient strength to bear pain. The scars 
that remain are shown later to the public with pride. 

During the girls’ residence in the Boyale the inhabi- 
tants of the village take the liveliest interest .in their 
progress. The first night after their return to their 
relatives there is given in their honor in the village 
square a festival in which the married women take a 
leading part. On this occasion the girls .remove their 
extraordinary coiffures and make a heap of them to which 
they set fire. Around this flaming heap the black bac- 
chantes jubilantly swing in sturdy dance until exhaustion 
overtakes them and brings the festival to an end. On 
and after the next morning the girls belong to the num- 
ber of adults. Now for the first time they paint their 
bodies with red ochre and oil and annoint the tuft of 
hair on the top of their heads with a glistening pomade 
of grease and mica, and this feature of their toilet they 
continue thruout their lives. M. P. 





Webster School, Wheeling, W. Va.—W. H. Anderson, Supt. 
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Porto Rican Students Coming. 

$AN JUAN, P. R.—Young men of this island who desire to 
enter the priesthood will, in the future receive their education 
jn the United States. The first of the students to be sent are 
already on their way. The party is composed of fourteen or 
fifteen young men. The object in sending the students here is 
to enable them to become proficient in the English janguage, 
which is destined to become the language of the island, also to 
accustom them to American manners and customs. 


Death of William E. Sheldon. 


William Evarts Sheldon, business manager of the Journal of 
Education, died from heart failure while working at his desk 
on April16. He had been in poor health for upwards of a year 
and on the previous Saturday had suffered a severe attack ot 
his malady. On Monday, however, he went to his office as 
usual. He was stricken after sitting for two hours at his desk 
just as he was about to sign a business letter. 

Mr. Sheldon was born in Dorset, Vt., in 1822. He was grad- 
uated from Middlebury college, from which he received his 
M.A. degree. Removing to Massachusetts he taught in the 
Abingdon high school until 1858, when he took charge of the 
West Newton grammarschool. From there he went to the 
Hancock school, Boston, where he was master until he re- 
signed in 1870 to engage in business. 

Returning to his old profession he later became principal of 
the Waltham grammar school, a position which.he left to take 
charge of the advertising department of a Boston daily. In 
1875 he was made advertising manager of the Journal of 
Education and there he remained until hisdeath. Mr. Shel- 
don took a keen interest in all educational movements. In 
1363-4 he was president of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in:1867 ot the American Institute of Instruction, and in 
1887 of the National Educational Association. He was a man 
of great energy and possessed remarkable powers of organiza- 
tion, as was shown by the fact that at the age of twenty-five, 
when teaching in the little New England town of Abingdon, he 
went to Philadelphia to assist in the organization of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and acted as secretary of the 
meeting. 

He was buried on April 18, at West Newton, where he had 
lived for forty-two years. 


Massachusetts Retirement Fund a Fact. 


Boston, MaAss.—Governor Crane has signed the bill provid- 
ing for a public school teachers’ retirement fund in the city of 
Boston. Before approving he had made a careful inquiry into 
_— laws passed by New Jersey, Illinois, Missouri, and Cal- 
itornia. 


Text-Books Wanted in Washington. 


SBATTLE, WASHINGTON.—Notice has been given that the 
state board of education will receive sealed proposals for the 
supply of text-books to the people of the state of Washington 
fora period of five years from and after September 1, 1900. 
The proposals will be received up to 2 P. M., May 7, 1900, and 
not later. 

_ The text-books are to be used in the common schools, includ- 
ing graded and high schools thruout the state, and embrace the 
following subjects : 

Reading (for the first six years of the common school course), 
spelling, writing, drawing, music, arithmetic, geography, (politi- 
cal and physical), English grammar, physiology and hygiene, U. 
8. history, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, mod- 
ern languages, astronomy, chemistry, botany, geology, zoology, 
physics, agriculture, general history, literature, rhetoric, book- 
keeping, political economy, civics, ethics, government of Wash- 
ington, reference books and manuals for teactiers, desks on his- 
tory, science, literature, and methods. 7 

The proposals must state the price for which the books offered 
will be exchanged for the books displaced, the wholesale price 
which shall be maintained in the state, and the uniform price at 
which the books shall be sold at retail in every incorporated 
town or city in the state. 

Proposals must conform to the provisions of section 105 of the 
Code of Public Instruction, and shall be subject to the conditions 
therein prescribed. 


Will Dr. Andrews Accept ? 


Dr. E. B. Andrews will probably take the proffered chancel- 
lorship of the University of Nebraska after all. Upon recon- 
sideration he has decided that the state of his health as well as 
the nature of his tastes will urge him to leave Chicago. He 
has not formally notified the regents of the university of his 
acceptance but he leaves little doubt that he will go. 


Quiet in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A flurry was recently caused among Bal- 
timore teachers by rumors that the board was about to dismiss 
several of their number, particularly in the corps of the high 
schools, because they had not passed certain examinations, 
which, presumably, they could not pass. Members of the 
board have declared authoritatively that no such action has 
been thought of, and that, while candidates for places must 
pass certain competitive examinations, teachers already en- 


gaged will not be disturbed unless upon grounds of evident | 


incompetency. 
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The Vanderbilt Celebration. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Vanderbilt university will celebrate the 
twénty-fifth anniversary of its foundation October 21, 22, 23 
next. The completion of a quarter century of good work and 
the simultaneous completion of the new dormitory, Kissam 
Hall, the gift of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, will be the justification 
of an elaborate educational program. The sermon ot the oc- 
casion will be delivered by Bishop Hendrix, of Missouri, and 
the memorial address by Bishop Hargrove, of Tennessee. An- 
other teature will be the educational address delivered by Pres. 
A. T. Hadley, of Yale. Following this will come the report 
on “‘ Twenty-five Years of University Work,” by Chancellor J. 
H. Kirkland, and the presentation of Kissam Hall by the donor, 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. 


New England Items. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association held a two 
days’ meeting in Boston, April 12 and 13,closing with a ban- 
quet at the United States hotel. There was a Jong and varied 
program. but the important discussion aimed to make the in- 
struction in commercial branches more truly educational. 

Dr. A. H. Campbell is reported to have been removed from 
the principalship of the New Hampshire state normal school 
at Plymouth at the Apri] meeting of the trustees. Doctor 
Campbell and his friends claim that he has been unjustly 
treated in that no cause has been assigned for the action of the 
board, and that no proper notification of their intended action 
was made. He and his friends are endeavoring to have the 
trustees reverse their action, largely by articles in the papers 
which discuss the condition of the school and point out the 
progress made during his service. 

The New England Chemical Teachers’ Association held an 
interesting meeting in Boston on April 14, at which Prof. 
Francis E. Benedict, of Wesleyan university, described the 
calorimeter and showed its marked features as an instrument 
of precision. It has a freezing appliance which keeps the 
vapor density absolutely uniform, and about four -hundred 
electrical attachments serve as thermometers, This is the in- 
strument which Professor Atwater uses in his investigations 
upon foods and their value, some o! whose results have caused 
so much disturbance to the W. C. T. U. 

At the monthly meeting of the High Schoolmasters’ Club on 
April 14, at the United States hotel, Boston, several subjects 
of unusual interest were considered, the most important being 
the cause and remedies for the large number of failures in 
in the first year’s work in high schools and the means by 
which discipline can best be secured. Head-master Moses 
Merrill, of the Latin school, gave a very interesting account 
of the methods employed in that institution. 

Mr. Leverett M. Chase, a teacher since 1849, and master of 
the Dudley school since its erection in 1872, has resigned, the 
resignation to take effect next December. His career has been 
a notable one particularly for ‘the great interest which he has 
always manifested in his pupils. He has taught in Boston 
since 1857. 

The semi-centennial of the Holton high school, Danvers, 
Mass., was observed on April 18, by a banquet and speeches 
of reminiscence. When first organized, the school had no 
fixed term of attendance and the course of study was largely 
optional. The first principal was John P. Marshall, now a 
professor in Tufts college, and thirteen men have filled the 
position since he retired, including the present efficient head, 
Mr. E. J. Powers. 

On Wednesday evening, April 18, a farewell reception was 
tendered to Supt. S. T. Dutton and Mrs. Dutton, of Brook- 
line, by the Brookline Education Society. Mr. Dutton was the 
leading element in securing the organization of the society, 
and it has proved an important factor in the education of the 
town as well as from the fact, that it was the first of a long 
series of such organizations. 


Dr. Alice H. Luce, of Wellesley college, has accept a call to 
Oberlin as dean. 


Taxation of College Property. 


Boston, MAss.—The question of taxing college properties 
was discussed at a recent meet'ng of the Wellesley Club. Mr. 
John D. Hardy, a prominent resident of the town of Wellesley, 
spoke very strongly against the present system of exemption. 
He said that the college is of no financial advantage to the 
town. The college girls buy a few pickles and candies of 
local dealers, but all their substantial trading is done in Bos- 
ton. Meantime property is going untaxed, which, if not edu- 
cational, would yield a revenue of about $35,000. 

This view of the case was combatted by President Eliot, of 
Harvard, who claimed that the right basis of all taxation is not 
the abstract value of a plant but the income derivable from it. 
As Harvard is now run, no income can possibly be derived 
from it. It is nota money-making concern. It has to give 
more than it receives. It has no annual product to tax. It is 
as unjust to taxa college property as it would be to tax Bos- 
ton Common, or any other public reservation. The question 
of the receipts of Cambridge or Wellesley shopkeepers is not 
pertinent. In a large way the educational institution is to be 
regarded as one of the public improvements of the community 
in which it is situated. 
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Meeting of the Kindergarten Union. 

sThe seventh annual meeting of the Internatronal Kindergar- 
ten Union was held in Brooklyn last week. The attendance 
was large, comprising delegates {rom all over the country, and 
the subject discussed was important and interesting. The first 
session held at Plymouth church, was called to order by Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, chairman of the local executive committee. 
Supt. Edward G. Ward, of Brooklyn, spoke of the slow growth 
of the kindergarten system, largely due to the limited space at 
its disposal. Mr. Charles E. Robertson, president of the 
Brooklyn school board, gave a synopsis of the history of the 
kindergarten movement in Sreshinve. It began in 1893. In 
1895 there were three classes. In 1896 $12,000 was set aside 
by the city for the promotion of the movement with the result 
that to day there are forty-five classes in the borough. Mr. 
Lawrence C, Hull, president of the kindergarten society, 
claimed for his association the credit of the improvement. 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, president of the Kindergarten Union, 
spoke eulogistically of what had been done. 

SUPT. MAXWELL’S VIEWS. 


At the evening session the chief speakers were City Supt. 
W. H. Maxwell, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Mr. Maxwell 
reviewed the history of the kindergarten. He said that fifteen 
yeads ago there were no public high schools in brooklyn; four 
years ago there were no public high schools in Manhattan. 
Now any administration that should legislate against their in- 
terest would — be swept out of existence. The kinder- 
garten was a later development, but its popularity was equally 
great. In Brook'yn the development had proceeded on differ- 
ent lines from those followed in Boston and Philadelphia. In 
the latter, the city took over the schools formerly maintained 
by the free kindergarten association. In Brooklyn the kinder- 
garten association still remains and works alongside the public 
classes. The Brooklyn system, Mr. Maxwell believes to be 
the better. 

The opinion of principals and grade teachers, continued Mr. 
Maxwell, was unanimous that children who had been trained in 
the kindergarten were more amenable to discipline, more wide 
awake, that their creative faculties were better developed, 
that they were better all round for the work of the more ad- 
vanced grades than those who had only been trained at home. 
The system should be extended so that all may enjoy its ad- 
vantages. 

KINDERGARTEN IN NATIONAL LIFE. 

Mr. Mabie spoke on “ The Kindergarten Idea in National 
Life.” “The government and social system of the United 
States,” he said, ‘‘ is founded on public education. If Froebel 


had only had this, our country, in his mind, he could not have . 


conceived a plan that would work more to its advantage. The 
foundation of ail free institutions rest on an idea which must 
be implanted in childhood. Freedom of church, school, and 
state, in fine, freedom of mind, is the justification ot democracy ; 
and freedom is the essential of the sys em started by Froebel. 
The United States, unlike other nations, began its advance- 
ment from an elevation. As Matthew Arnold says, we are 
solving the political and social problem. Some day we shall 
solve the human.” Mr. Mabie looks forward to a universal 
* alliance. It will begin with an Anglo-Saxon alliance and will 
include Germany, the Latin races, and finally the world. UI- 
timately all forms of education will be merged into one and 
the man who works will be recognized as the servant of the 
race. 

Other speakers were Frank I. Babbott, chairman of the kin- 
dergarten committee, Miss Lucy Wheelock, and U.S. Com- 
missioner W, T. Harris. On Thursday, a number of meetings 
were held. Mrs. Charles N. Chadwick attacked the Froebel 
system. She said that children suffered from too much re- 
straint. They were compelled to Jearn too many subjects, and 
they were deprived too much of their mother’s company. Mrs. 
C. H. Levermore said that girls should be trained for mother- 
hood. The words of Mrs. Chadwick, she thought, should 
carry weight as coming from the mother of Yale’s strongest 
man. Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, of Washington, presented to 
the society the greeting of the National Congress of Mothers. 

The last meeting was held on Friday morning at Plymouth 
church. Inspector James L. Hughes crit‘cised the friends of 
the kindergarten who conjoined their efforts to criticising its 
methods. Miss Anna S. Williams, of Philadelphia, expressed 

leasure at the harvest of knowledge the delegates had reaped 
rom the conference. Miss Nora Smith, of New York, Miss 
Lucy Symonds, of Boston, Mrs. W. S. Van Kirk, of Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Mary E. Low, of Toledo, Miss Susan Pollack, of 
Washington, Miss Fanny L. Johnston, of Wallaston, Miss 
Sarah Stewart, of New York, and Miss Mary McCullough, of 
St. Louis, also spoke. Resolutiors in memovy of Mrs. Louise 
Froebel. wife of the great educator. who died in Germany re- 
cently, were passed, and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of New York, whe 
was her pupil for four years, entertained the meeting with some 
reminiscences. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year:- 
President, Mrs. Caroline T. Haven, of New York; first vice- 
president, Miss Laura T Fischer, of Boston; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss El:zabeth Harrison, of Chicago; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Mary T. Runyon, of New York; reccerding secre- 
tary. Miss Bertha Payne, of Chicago; and Miss Nina C. 
Vandewater of Milwaukee. 
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Miss Amalie Hofer, of Chicago, was chosen at the special 
request of Mrs. Potter Palmer to represent the Union at the 
Paris Exhibition. The next meeting of the association wil] 
be held in Chicago. 


Convention of Commercial Teachers. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association met on 
April 13-14 in Boston. Several good talks on topics of com- 
mercial interest were heard. The president, Mr. R. J. Shoe. 
maker, of Fall River, advocated more study of English in the 
commercial schools, saying that the purely mechanical educa- 
tion has a narrowing influence and that commercial institu. 
tions, to be successiul, must broaden out their course. A 
similar point was made by Mr. A. S. Osborn, of Rochester, N, 
Y., who said that commercial people have in their advertising 
appealed to the wrong constituency—to the class which must 
get employment to live. They should appeal also to the com. 
fortable classes who have a more assured position in life but 
who often fail thru ignorance of business methods. At pres 


ent there is too much of the “looking for a job” air about ~ 


the average commercial school. 


Georgia Teachers’ Association. 


CUMBERLAND ISLAND, GA.—The ' thirty-fourth annual ses- 
sion of the Georgia Teachers’ Association will be held here 
June 25-30. It is expected that the gathering will be the lar. 
gest in the history of the association, which covers a period of 
twenty-five years. The papers will be on live topics, and each 
will be followed by a discussion. 

The program includes the following: State School Commis- 
sioner G. R. Glenn, who will speak on “ A Review of Educa- 
tional Conditions in Georgia;” F.H. Richardson, editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, on “The New Chivalry; ” Chancellor 
W.H. Payne, University of Nashville, ‘‘ The House Beauti- 
ful; ” Chancellor R. B. Fulton, University of Mississippi, who 
is also president of the Southern Educational Association, 
Pres. P. D. Pollock, Mercer university, “ Higher Education, 
Its History and Its Function;” Mr. E. A. Pound of Way- 
cross, “Science in Public School Education;” A. L. Hull, of 
the University of Georgia board of trustees, ‘The Campaign 
of the Confederate Army;” John Temple Graves, College 
Park, ‘“‘The Race Problems ;’’ Chancellor W. B. Hill, Wniver- 
sity of Georgia, ‘“‘A Re-discovery ;”’ Supt. Lawton B. Evans, 
Augusta, * Dream Cities of Italy.” 

Papers will also be read by Messrs E.C. Branson, of Athens; 
J. H. Pound, of Barnesville ; George M. Napier, of Monroe; J. 
C. Harris, of Rome; Miss J. T. Ford, of Milledveville; J. N. 
oes, of Sandersville; Miss J. A. Flisch, of Milledgeville, and 
others. 

The following are the officers of the association: President, 
Carleton S. Gibson, of Coiumbus: first vice-president, William 
M. Slaton, of Atlanta; second vice-president, Miss E. C. Mer- 
rill, of Cave Springs ; secretary, Mr. G. G. Bond, ot Athens; 
treasurer, Mr. C. C. Cox; of College Park. 


Chester Teachers’ Institute. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The teachers of the public schools of this 
city began their annual institute on April 16. Prof. C. F. Fos- 
ter is the president. The speakers included Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Lincoln Hul- 
ley, State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. Edward Brooks, 
superintendent of the Philadelphia schools, Prin.'E. O. Lyte, 
of the state normal school, Miss Caroline Hauser, of the 
Mechanicsburg high school, and Susan C. Lodge, of the Col- 
legiate institute, Philadelphia. 


; Prof. O’Shea in Quincy. 

Quincy, Mass.—Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, recently delivered four lectures in Quncy. They 
proved very pleasing to the large audiences in attendance, the 
teachers being loud in their praise of the lectures delivered es- 
pecially to them. The board of education has officially not:ced 
his visitand the daily papers have given considerable attention 
to his talks. Dr. O'Shea has shown himself a master of the 
English language and he completely won even the teachers 
who opposed his coming, altho he talked very plainly to 


them. 
Mrs. Grenfell on Nature Study. 


Arbor day and Bird day are celebrated thruout the state of 
Colorado. State Supt. Helen L. Grenfell thoroly believes in 
the good effects of these observances. She says concerning 
nature study: 

There is the greatest need for protection of the forests, 
and an almost equal need for the preservation of the bird life of 
the country. Sympatbetic appreciation of nature demands able 
and systematic teaching of our children upon these subjects. To 
insureintelligence, care, and protection of both birds and trees by 
our boys and girls we must implant in their growing minds 
knowledge from which to base their principles, That the forests 
co'lect water forming great rivers, which fertilize the soil, and 
that the birds destroy millions of injurious insects and insect 
eggs, are facts which should be made clear. The wanton sacri- 
fice of both these important aids to the life of man has been 
largely due to ignerance, and the arrest of such sacrifice can only 
be secured thru enlighienment. 

* This especial duty 1s one whose spirit must be lived up to thru- 
out the year, and its observance not confined to the program of 
the day, altho it should be made as valuable as possible. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The Graduate Club, of Teachers college. held its monthly 
meeting on April 20. Prof. Richard E. Dodge, of the depart- 
ment of geography and secretary of the faculty committee on 
secondary teaching, presented for discussion the subject of 
“Training for Secondary Teachers.” 


New Point Against Davis Bill. 


President Little, of the board of education, has mailed to 
Governor Roosevelt a new point against the Davis bili which 
js now awaiting signature or veto. He says that if it becomes 
law, payment of the salaries of janitors, lecturers, and others 
who are not technically teachers will be rendered impossible. 
Heretofore the salaries of all these have been paid out of the 
general school fund. The Davis bill restricts this fund to the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. There will certainly be no 
special funds next year and therefore, in event of the govern- 
or’s signing the bill, the janitors will go unpaid and will have to 
bring special suit for their salaries. 


The School of Pedagogy. 


The graduation exercises of the Department of Pedagogy 
will be held at the Metropolitan — House, on Thursday 
evening. June 7, in connection with the annual commencement 
of the other graduate and professional schools of New York 
university. 

The prospectus of the School of Pedagogy for 1900-1901 
will be ready for distribution in a few days. It will announce 
several interesting and important changes in the program of 
studies, among which the following may be mentioned : 

The relation of the ccurses of instruction offered in the first 
and second years is more definitely fixed than heretofore. The 
work of the first year, comprising three major and two minor 
courses, will be entirely required, and must be successfully 
completed before the student be permitted to enter 
upon the work of the second year. All elective courses 
will be placed in the second year. These changes mark a real 
advance in the provisions for graduate work in pedagogy and 
pai greatly aid the student in correlating his professional 
studies. 

The ceurse in Elements of Pedagagy, by Prof. E. R. Shaw, 
will be a required course in the first year. 

The subject of History of Philosophy, hitherto given as a 
two-hour course in the first year, will be divided between two 
courses of one hour each, to be known as History of Ancient 
and Medizval Philosophy is the first year, and’as history of 
Modern Philosophy in the second year. 

There will be a special provision, during next year only for 
two sections in the course in Analytical Psychology, given by 
Prof. E. F, Buchner. The lectures in the second section will be 
given at 4:45 to 5:45 on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
The two sections will unite on Saturday mornings for the 
fourth lecture. 


Loan Art Exhibition for Brooklyn Schools. 


Mr. W. S. Hurley, a public spirited Brooklynite and an en- 
thusiast on American art, has placed at the disposal of the 
Brooklyn Principals’ Association his valuable art collectionfor 
free exhibition in the schools. He offers to bear all expense of 
every kind, feeling amply repaid in the assurance that the 
children and their parents thus have the opportunity to enjoy 
the works ot our best painters. The collection consists of for- 
ty-four paintings; it is to be exhibited at public school No. 23., 
Mr. James J. McCabe principal, until May 4, when it will be 
removed to another school. 


The Work of the Queens County Association. 


The courses conducted for teachers by the Queens County 
Teachers’ Asseciation have just come to anend. Considering 
the financial condition of the borough the success of the work 
has been remarkable. It is a standing tribute to the energy 
and zeal of the teachers in the Long Island borough. 

The courses have had for their outward purpose the satis- 
faction of Supt. Maxwell's “A” and “ pr of Department ” 
certificates; actually they have done a great deal to raise the 
standard of teaching in the borough. 

_ The courses given during the past winter have been in Eng- 
lish, conducted by Prof. Franklin T. Baker, of Columbia uni- 
versity, and in Nature Study as Applied to School Work, in 
charge of Dr. Henry A. Kelly, of the Ethical Culture schools. 
The attendance has been large. Dr. Kelly’s three classes have 
been a source of inspiration to many of the teachers who had 
never before studied nature sympathetically. The aim has 
been to get the students out into the open and to arouse their 
self-activity in the direction of scientific observation. Fre- 
quent excursions have been required, with recording of casual 
observations. Some of the subjects which the teachers had to 
investigate themselves were: The dispersion of seeds; plant 
preparations for the winter; the squirrel and the rabbit; the 
return of the migratory birds; insect fertilized flowers of 
Spring; insects and their transformations. 

A number of the teachers who have been doing this work 
thru the winter are planning to continue it during the summer 
in the course given by Dr. Kelly at the Biological Laboratory 
of the Brooklyn institute, to be established at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island. 
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Questions in Legic and Psychology. 


The following questions in logic and psychology were asked 
at the last principals’ examination: 

Time, three hours. 

Answer any six questions. 

1. What are the two terms of the preposition, ‘‘ The man who 
is incapable of logical thought ought never to argue with his 
neighbor?” Construct a valhd syllogism of which the proposi- 
tion just given is the conclusion. State the mood and figure of 
the syllogism and illustrate it graphically. 

2. (a) Give three immediate interences. with or without con- 
version of terms, from the proposition, ‘‘ No men are perfect.” 

(b) Cenvert the three inferred propositions. ; 

3. Write the syllogism EAO in all four figures, and tell in 
which figures it is valid and why. 

4. In any two of the following, if there is invalid reasoning, 
point out the cause of the invalidity. 

(a) ‘‘ Macaulay’s conclusions in the essay are unseund because 
he never took time to think hard and deeply.” 

(b) ‘* Whoever drinks to excess weakens his powers, so that we 
know that Po-, whose abilities became almost dissipated before 
the year of his death, must have sunk lower and lower into de- 


bauchery.” ‘ ; 

(c) ‘If in the realm of nature only man is vile, it follows that 
a decaying body of a horse must be pleasant to look upon.” 

5. (a) Construct a logical division of the class-term animal. 

(b) Give a logical definition of one of the sub-divisions, and an- 
alyze the definition. 

6. Illustrate and criticise the definition of pleasure as a sensa- 
tion due to the satisfaction of a want, and of pain as a sensation 
due to a disturbance in normal functioning. 

7. Analyze the act of perceiving an apple as such. Describe 
two experiments designed to throw light on the psychology of 


perception. 
8. Show how all the laws of association may be reduced to one. 


The French Alliance, 


The annual meeting of Z’Alliance Francaise was held at the 
Berkeley school on April 19. It was graced by the presence of 
M. Jules Cambon, ambassador of the French republic at 
Washington, and was presided over by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, of 
Columbia. Prof. Cohn madea notable address upon the in- 
debtedness of other nations to France and eutlined the work 
which Z’A d/tance is attempting to do in this country. 

It was decided that the three silver medals sent by the inter- 
national committee at Paris should be turned over to Mr. Lit- 
tle, president of the New York board of education, to be 
awarded by him to the three best students of the French lan- 
guage in the New York high schools. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The summer school idea is becoming popular in Germany. 
The pioneer in the movement was the little university of Griefs- 
wald, in Pomerania, which first offered summer courses in 1894. 
The attendance last year was 450. Many foreigners were 
among the number. 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The register of Lehigh university 
shows an attendance of 415 students, from thirty-four states and 
eleven foreign countries. There are forty in the teaching staff. 

A list of the graduates of the university, 1079 in number dur- 
ing the thirty-four years of its existence, indicates that this 
institution is exerting a marked influence on the industrial 
en of the United States and of foreign countries 
also. 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—It has been decided that the pupils in 
the grammar and intermediate grades who complete the work 
of the present semester on or before May 15, may then be pro- 
moted without formal examination, on the record made in the 
three reviews of the term. 


JACKSON, Miss.—The board of trustees of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical college has elected as president of the institu- 
tion Mr. J. C. Hardy, who is at present superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in the city of Jackson. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The new board of commissioners of public 
instruction has met and organized under the recently passed 
Stokes law. Col. C. L. McGrath, editor of the Camden Demo- 
crat, was elected president of the board. Mr. Martin V. Ber- 
gen becomes superintendent of schools, with John E. Fagan as 
business manager. The latter’s office is new, being a creation 
of the Stokes law. 

RIVERTON, N. J.—Mr. E. J. Wessels, editor of Zhe Great 


Round World, will address the New Jersey School Teachers’ 
Convention on May I2. His topic will be, “{Is it worth while?” 
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Summer Schools for 1900. 


Illinois. 

American Institute of Normal Methods at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Session ~~ 17-Aug.3. Address 
O.S. Cook, secretary, 378-388 Wabash ave., Chicago. 

Chicago Institute——Summer School, July 2-Aug.10. Ad 
dress Director, 603 Marquette building, Chicago, Ill. 

University of Chicago.—Summer Courses open June I5. Ad- 
dress the University ef Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Chicago Normal Summer School.—Opens June 2 (three 
weeks). Address Dudley Grant Hays, 550 W. Sixtieth Place, 
Station O., Chicago, IIl. 

National Summer School.—Fourteenth Session June 25-July 
7, Armour institute, Chicago. Address Ginn & Company, 378- 
388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 

New School of Methods for 1900.—Western School at Chi- 
cago, Ill., August 20-31.—Address American Book Company, 
New York city, or C. C. Birchard, Manager New Schvol of 
Methods, Washington Square, New York City. 

Towa. 


Summer ‘Latin Schoel of Drake University.—June 18-Aug. 
16. Address Chas. O. Denny, prin., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Kansas. 


State Normal School.—Summer Session June 7-Aug. 8, 
Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kansas. 


Massachusetts. 


New School of Methods for 1900,—Eastern School at Hing. 
ham, Mass. July 16-27. Address American Book Company, 
New York city, or C.C. Birchard, Manager New School of 
Methods, Washington square, New York city. , 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, at Cottage City. — 
—_ July 10. Address. Wm. A. Mowry, pres., Hyde Park, 

ass. 

The American School of Sloyd.—Walter J. Kenyon, director. 
Sixth Annual Session begins July Ie, at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Harvard Summer School of Theology.—Second Session July 
5-21. Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, sec’y., Cambridge, Mass, 

School of Expression.—Summer term opens AugustI. Ad- 
dress S.S. Curry, Ph. D., Pierce building, Boston, Mass. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass.—Twenty-fifth Session, July = 17. Ad- 
dress Registrar of Amherst college, Amherst, Mass. 

American Institute of Normal Methods.—At the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Session July 
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Supt. R. E. Denfeld, Duluth, Minn. 


10-27. Address Edgar O. Silver, pres., 29 E. 19 St., N. Y. city. 
Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences.—July 5-Aug. 
15. Address J. L. Love, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Lawrence Scientific School:—Address J. L. Love, sec’y, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Michigan. 


Benten Harbor College Summer School. Session begins 
June 19. Address The College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Summer Kindergarten Training School at Grand Rapids, 
owe Address Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, principal, Grand 

apids. 

A summer kindergarten training school will be conducted at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the auspices of the Grand 
Rapids Kindergarten Association. Mrs. Lucretia Willard 
Treat is the principal. As aplace of summer residence Grand 
Rapids is especially favored by climate and surroundings. 
The corps of lecturers includes Edward Howard Griggs, Laura 
Fisher, Caroline T. Haven, and Isabel Saunders. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti—Summer Quarter 
July 2-Aug. 24. Address Elmer A, Lyman, principal. 


New Hampshire. 


Lake Winipiseogee Summer School.—Courses in peda- 
gogy, science, and oy Teachers prepared for fall ex- 
aminations, and students for collége entrance. Address L. F. 
Griffin, Weirs, N. H. 

Dartmouth College Summer School.—Opens July 5, centin- 
uing four weeks. Address Registrar, Dartmouth college, Han- 
over, N 

New York. 


Columbia University—Summer Session from July 1-Aug. 8. 
Address Walter Hammond Nichols, B. S.. sec’y, Columbia 
University, N. Y. city. 
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New York University —Summer Session from July 9-Aug.17. 
Address Prof. Marshall S. Brown, New York university, Uni- 


versity Heights, N. Y. city. 


Adirondacks Summer School.—Fourth Session June, July, 
August, and September. Courses in Art, Manual Training, 
and Nature Study. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 North 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell University Summer School.—July 5 to Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cornell University Summer School of Nature Study.—Ad- 
dress College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.—uly 
7-Aug. 17. Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 

Summer School Art Students’ League of New York.—Sum- 
mer_Season from June 4~-September 29. Address Art Students 
League, 215 W. Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 


North Carolina. 


Slater Industrial and State Normal School at Winston- 
Salem, N.C.—June 2e-July6. Address S.G. Atkins, pres., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ohio. 


National Normal University Summer School, Lebanon, 
Ohio.—Classes in pedagogy, scienee, mathematics, language, 
literature, elocution, music, etc. Session opens June 12. Ad- 
dress C. K. Hamilton, secretary, Lebanon, Ohie. 


Texas, 


University of Texas Summer School.—Austin, Texas, June 
5-July 21. Address John A. Lomax, Austin, Texas. 


Virginia. 
A summer school of methods will be held at Roanoke. Supt. 


E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, and Prin. Kenkins, of the Ports- 
mouth high school, have been designated as conductors. 


West Virginia. 


Summer Quarter, West Virginia University. From June 
21-Sept1. Work counts toward a degree. In addition to the 
regular courses there will be a large number of free entertain- 
ments, with special lectures and -courses by specialists from 
other institutions. Address Pres. Jerome H. Raymond, Mer- 
gantown, West Virginia. 


Canada. 


Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada.—Founteenth Session, July 26-Aug. Io, Bear River, N. 
S. Address J. D. Seaman, Prince St. School., Charlottetown. 
Pie 


‘Summer School of McGill University at Toronto.-—Special 
Courses in Art. Address Registrar of McGill University, 


Toronto. 
SF 


Educational Meetings in May. 


May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

May 11.—New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents, at Boston. Secretary, R. D. McKeen, Haverhill, Mass. 

May 12.—New Jersey Association for the Study of Children 
and Youth, at high school, Newark. Sec’y, F. E. Spaulding, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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FOUR GREAT SERIES. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing. 

By A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other 
system of writing, either slant or vertical. Itssuccessin schools of every 
grade and condition is due to the facts that: (1.) It is teachable. (2.) 
Teachers and pupils like it. (8.) It omits more that is useless and in- 
cludes more that is practical than any other system. 


Atwood’s Graded Arithmetic. 

Embodies in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of 
elementary mathematics Practical problems,abundant drillin written, 
oral, and menta! work, and perfect grading, make this series one of 
sterling worth. 
Hyde’s Lessons in English 
And Practical Grammar has now been adopted by the schools of nearly 
one-third of the total population of the United States. 


; The Heart of Oak Books. 

A series of six books that successfully Gevelon a taste for good reading. 
This series was planned by James Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, 
7... Sloane, G. Stanley Hali, and Charles Eliot Norton. Send for 
eirculars. 





THE YOUNG CITIZEN. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. | P 

Pupils from ten to fourteen years old will find in this book fresh and 
attractive chapters upon civic rights and duties, and a vast amount of 
interesting information. It is aglow with a fine, strong love of country, 
and of the things for which the country should stand. 

‘* The plan of this arrangement is excellent. It is valuable not only 
to the young citizen, but to citizens of all years.”.—Hon Joun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy. , 

Cloth. Beautijully Illustrated. 220 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. 


BY FLORENCE BASS. 

The ideal book for beginners. It offers natural methods, sensible 
vocabulary, vertical script and colored illustrations, with an unusually 
large amount of attractive reading. | ’ 

‘* Many beautiful primers have been issued during the last two or three 
years, but here 1s probably the handsomest of ull ” 

—N. Y. TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE. 

‘“‘T am surprised at the amount of good reading which it contains. 
The selection of matter is admirable."—Liix1an Taytor Principal 

raining School, Galesburg, Ill, Boards. 120 pages. Introduction 
price, 25 cents. 








D, C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Outline of Nature Study for primary and grammar grades 
By Alice M. Macomber, supervisor of nature study, and 
Delia [. Griffin, assistant, Newton,, Mass. Miss Macomber 
is an enthusiast in her department and this outline shows 
her taste. The pupils are led thru the whole realm of 
nature and are particularly encouraged to find the interesting 
objects which surround them on every hand. The plants se- 
lected for study suit the season exactly and are calculated to lead 
to close and accurate observation, while the plan followed teaches 
the child to know the relation between the blossom, the fruit, 
and the seedling plant. The animals to be studied generally 
present salient features and attract children. The minerals 
chosen do not as well adapt the outline for general use, since 
too many of them must be obtained from special localities. 
Used as suggestive this outline must prove valuable to guide 
teachers in nature study. L. R. F. G. 


The two most recent bullecins of the West Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, at Morgantown, treat the subjects of 
Sheep Feeding Experiments, and The Effect of Incandeseent Gas- 
Light on Plant Growth, the former written by J. H. Stewart 
and Horace Atwood, the latter by L.C. Corbett. Both are very 
practical and ought to be of great use to intelligent farmers, 
whether amateur or professional. (The University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, West Va.) 


A great many teachers are now taking up the subject of 
manual training, either by themselves or in extension classes. 
For any of these there is considerable interesting matter to be 
found in Manual Training in Wood, the outline of a course for 
teachers, by W. W. Murray. (Published by Rochester Athe- 
neum and Mechanics Institute.) : 


The Old South Work is 2 pamphlet by Edwin D. Mead, editor 
of the New England Magazine, descriptive of the efforts of 
Mary Hemenway to promote the cause of historical study in the 
United States. Mrs. Hemenway by her personal exertions saved 
the Old South meeting-house from demolition. She was behind 
the first Old South lecture courses and the summer pilgrimages 
which were inaugurated in 1894. She started the very inter- 
esting series of Old South Leaflets, of which this essay of Mr. 
Mead’s is one. Her name and influence deserve to be commem- 
erated; Mr. Mead has.made an interesting beginning. (Pub- 
lished at Old South Meeting-House, Boston.) 


Practical Suggestions for Teachers, is a neatly printed booklet 
by Emma C.Schoonmaker, principal of the girls’ department of 
Publie School No. 5, New York city. It contains rules ‘of 
ethics and methods for young teachers. The principles laid 
down are excellent and it may be safely asserted that the young 
teacher who follows them will be on the road to professional 
success. 


Handbook of Domestic Science ond Household Arts for Use in 
Elementary Schools, a manual for teachers, with a preface by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and with chapters contributed by other well known 
specialists ; edited by Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph. D., 
of the Philadelphia normal school. This book is the attempt on 
the part of several experienced teachers to put into a form 
helpful to others that which they themselves have gathered 
with much labor. The topics relate to that routine of daily 
life which influences every child for good or ill thruout its ca- 
reer, and which may be beneficial in proportion as it is under- 
stood and controlled. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Manual of Graded Sight Singing Exercises for Blackboard 
Use, by Francis E. Howard. First year’s work as used in the 
schools of Bridgeport, Conn. In these exercises the staff is used 
but in place of the notes figures from one to eight are employed 
in conjunction with smaller figures to indicate whole, half, 
quarter, and eighth motes. The exercises are well graded and 
greatly simplify the teaching of sight singing. (Novello, Ewer 
& Company, New York and Chicago.) 


Songs of All Lands, by W.S. B. Mathews, a collection of 
patriotic and national songs of many countries, together with 
choice folk songs from a variety of sources, and part-songs for 
three and four voices. Compiled by an eminent educator and critic 

of music, this book contains the most extensive collection yet 
made of our own patriotic airs and typical folk songs, together 
with the national songs of all the leading countries, includ- 
ing copious illustrations of their popular and typical melodies, 
Some of the newest and best are from Bohemian, Russian, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish sources which hitherto have been neglected. 
‘The book has been prepared especially for schools and social 
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gatherings and contains many English part songs and gleeg, 
Many of the English selections have pianoforte accompaniments, 
(American Book Company. Price, 50 cents.) 


The movement for the adornment of the school-room ig 
growing in Canada. School-Room Decoration, an address to 
Canadian historical societies by J. George Hodgins, librarian 
for the education department of Ontario, is a plea for the use 
of noble and patriotic art in Canadian schools. It calls atten- 
tion to the notable monuments which abound in the Dominion, 
and which deserve to be found in the form of photographs in 
all the schools. A great many of the utterances of American 
art writers are quoted. (Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Toronto.) 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic, by the Rev. A. D. Capel, of 
Cambridge, Eng., is the fifth in the Teachers Help Manual Series, 
It provides a great number of very practical catches with their 
answers or solutions and ought to be of value to teachers of 
mathematics and to supervisors who must make out examina- 
tion papers. (The New England Publishing Company.) 


In the Bible it is very clearly stated that “when I was a 
child, I understood as a child,” yet the world had to wait many 
centuries for a Froebel to apply the thought to practice and 
several decades more were required to get Froebel’s method 
into the Sunday-school. Teachers in the Sunday-school have 
been in the habit of presenting facts in the same light in which 
they view them themselves, overlooking entirely the child’s in- 
experience. Florence U. Palmer bas prepared One Year of 
Sunday School Lessons for Young Children, a manual for par- 
ents and teachers on the kindergarten model. The stories are 
presented (with few exceptions) in story form and illustrates 
but one truth, and that truth touches the daily life of the child. 
Several stories relating to the same truth, or principle of right 
living are presented in asequence. To aid the teacher, the les- 
sons are arranged according to the seasons, and considerable 
nature work is introduced. The book has many beautiful illus- 
trations. (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Edmund Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, edited 
with introduction and notes for the use of academies and high 
schools, by Joseph Rushton, L.H. D. This is one of the books 
of the Lakeside series of English readings for high schools. 
The oration is one of the most perfect of Burke’s productions 
and every educated American should be acquainted with it. 
(Ainsworth & Company, Chicago.) 


Yeoman Fleetwood, by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell) 
is an attractive romance dealing with life in England. The 
events are supposed to have taken place early in the present 
century and the rural scenes in the early part of the story 
form an effective contrast to the Regency manners depicted in 
Sy closing chapters. (Longmans, Green & Company. Price, 

1.50.) 

Much has been said and written about teaching the principles 
of our government to young Americans, yet the really satisfac- 
tory elementary books for school-room use are very few in num- 
ber. One of the books, however, that has steadily gained favor 
since its issue in 1875 is Charles Nordhoff’s Politics for Young 
Americans, of which a revised edition has lately been published. 
The author believes that free government is a political applica- 
tion of the Christian theory of life ; that at the base of our 
political system is the golden rule; and that to be a good citi- 
zen of the United States one ought to be imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, and believe in and act on the teachings 
of Jesus. The vices He condemned are those also which are 
dangerous to the perpetuity df free government. With this 
idea in mind the book was written. and it has been revised and 
enlarged along the same lines. There is much talk of religion 


‘in the schools, but is not instruction on the plan here outlined 


about all in that department that is practicable or necessary? 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


Petrus Pels, son of a Dutch settler, was captured by the In- 
dians and carried to their settlement near Aowasting lake in 
the Shawangunk mountains. He married Dalmaqua, daughter 
of an Indian chief, and was living happily when emissaries of 
the whites appeared and tried to shake his loyalty to his new 
associates. As a result of his refusal to return to civilization, 
he was mysteriously assassinated. His widow with long and 
faithful labor, carved his features upon a rock overlooking 
Lake Aowasting. They are still pointed out to summer tourists. 

This is the legend upon which Mr. Jared Barhite has built up 
his Dalmaqua, a little epie of Indian life. It is published by 
~ —— at 270 Freeman avenue, Long Island City, New 

ork. 





Tired, languid, dull exactly expresses the condition of thousands 
at this time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will make you brigkt and 
healthy. 
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Tur Scoot Journal, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fall illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christnas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. — foreign subscriptions, three dollars 


a year, postage paid 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuood. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Pong as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Interesting Notes. 


American Forest Industries. 


The forest industries rank after agricul- 
ture as the most important in the United 
States. In these are included noi only lum- 
bering, but all those industries that obtain 
from the forests either finished product or 
raw material for manufacturing. 

Many of these things are apt to be over- 
looked by the census taker entirely. Such 
is fencing material of all kinds. The old 
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zig-zag rail fence is nearly @bsolete, but 
lumber must be used for posts even with 
wire, ‘Telegraph poles are in large demand 
and railroad ties are consumed at an ever- 
increasing rate. Hop poles, bean poles, and 
Christmas trees find ready sales. 

Charcoal making is a forest industry 
which employs not a little capital and a 
hae many workmen. It is still carried on 

y means of the old-fashioned kiln, but 
better methods are now being introduced. 
The ancient industry of making pitch and 
the like is flourishing in many parts of the 
Southern pine regions, as is the making of 
turpentine, which is produced mostly from 
the long-leaved pine of the South. 

Other industries have arisen in late 
years. One of these is the making of ex- 
celsior, the narrow strips of shavings which 
everybody now knows as a packing mate- 
rial. The making of boxes and packages 
of all kinds, from heavy dry-goods cases to 
the little thin-walled berry boxes, has also 
become an important industry within quite 
recent years, making a market for many 
kinds of wood, such as poplar, which was 
formerly considered quite worthless. But 
the most astonishing case of the rise of a 
new industry is the making of wood pulp 
for paper. The wood is made into pulp 
either by grinding or by the application 
of acids or other chemicals. The woods 
used for this purpose are spruce, poplar, 
bass wood, hemlock, etc. 

A very important product ot forest in- 
dustry is bark for tanning purposes. The 
bark of hemlock and of severai species of 
oak is used. Within the past few years 
large tanneries have been set up in the 
eastern portion of central and northern 
Wisconsin in the very midst of the forest, 
and raw hides are brought there from Ar- 
gentina to be treated with the bark of the 
trees growing near by. 

The most primitive of all forest indus- 
tries—the cutting of fire-wood—remains 
the most important of al]. In spite of the 
wide use of coal it will surprise many to 
learn that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people still depend upon 
wood for their fuel. In some parts of the 
country the railway locomotives are still 
using wood for fuel, and in a few manu- 
4 branches wood is preferred to 
coal. 


Hard Woods and Soft Woods. 

In the lumber industry proper a distinc- 
tion is made between ree woods and soft 
woods that does not agree with the popular 
conception of such woods. Among hard 
woods are included the kinds of lumber 
coming from broad-leaved trees, although 
some of these, like basswood and poplar, 
are not at all hard when treated with cut- 
ting tools. Several species of hard wood 
are widely used in building, for floors, 
wainscoting, and interior finish in general. 
But the larger portion of this lumber is 
consumed in the various manufacturing 
industries, such as furniture making, car- 
riage building, and the like. The other 
great division is known as soft wood, al- 
though some kinds are harder and _ heavier 
than the so-called hard woods. This lum- 
ber is obtained principally from the cone- 
bearing trees and is used mainly in build- 
ing. Of this the American people consume 
more than any other nation, for the reason 
that houses built mainly of wood are still 
the rule with us, while in western and cen- 
tral Europe wooden houses are practically 
unknown. 


Where Lumber Comes from. 

The eastern part of the white pine area, 
Maine and the rest of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, has long since ceased 
to play a large part in the pine lumber 
market. The bulk of the white pine now 
produced comes from the Great Lakes 
country. But here, also, the end is near. 
In Michigan, where twenty years ago Sa- 
pow was the center of the greatest lum- 

er industry in the world, the year 1882 
marked the climax of the output. A rapid 
decline followed, and to-day Michigan 
pine lumbering on a large scale is practi- 





cally at an end. Wisconsin reached its 

greatest output just ten years after Michi- 

gan, Itstill produces a very large quan- 

tity every year, though much less than in 

1892. It will be an important factor in the 
ine lumber market for ten years more. 
innesota is now the state in which the 

o quantity of marketable pine is to 
e found. * 

When the lumber is exhausted in these 
states thousands of people will have to go 
into other business. Even now there are 
in Michigan and Wisconsin many places, 
thriving villages and little cities fifteen 
years ago, which are almost deserted. 

The growing scarcity of the white pine 
has been made up for by the various 
kinds of Southern pine, especially the long- 
leaved species commonly called Georgia 
pine. The supply of this may last for fifty 
years. Western conifers—the sugar pines. 
Douglas spruce, and other species—many 
of which produce construction Jumber se- 
cond only to white pine, supply the demand 
of the Pacific coast, and several foreign 
countries, notably Australia. The cost of 
transportation will probably keep them out 
of Eastern markets. 

As to hard-wood lumbering, the center 
of that industry is now the great middle 
region, about the latitude of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where the broad-leaved forests 
of the United States reach their finest 
develowment. However, there is also a 

reat deal of hard-wood lumber produced 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and even in 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Exploring in Abyssinia. 


An expedition under James J. Harrison 
and W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, of New- 
Z port, R. I., lately ar- 
rived at the capital 
of Emperor Menelik, 
and later started into 
the far interior of 
Abyssinia. It is not 
expected that any- 
thing further will be — 
heard from the party 
until they have 
reached and left 
Lake Rudolf, about 
five hundred miles 
further southwest 
and come out at a 
point on the Sobat river or the Nile, near 
Fort Nassa, an old fort south of Fashoda 
and about five hundred miles from Khar- 
toum. They expect to travel te that place 
by water. 

The members of the party were enter- 
tained by Menelik in a hospitable manner 
and aided in their undertaking. At the 
audience Menelik was seated cross-legged 
on a divan, with pink satin cushions. His 
head was covered by white muslin drawn 
tight on the skull and with many folds on 
the forehead and at the side of the head. 

The entire route of the expedition is 
being surveyed, including important hills 
as landmarks. On the top of one of these 
was discovered the ruins of a city, which 
had been well and closely built, with 
narrow streets, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length, probably constructed by 
Arabs many hundreds of years ago. 


Reclaiming the Sahara Desert. 


France is trying to conquer that vast 
sandy waste known as the Sahara desert. 
It is not fair to say that this is an entirely 
peaceful conquest. The advance guard 
goes on a war footing. There are desert 
tribes who must be met, and, failing in pa- 
cification, driven back in battle. This is 
being done successfully. But behind the 
troopers comes another army of engineers 
and scientists. whose task is a far more 
difficult one than that of fighting savage 
tribes. 

It is to deal with the sands driven about 
in what are known as sandstorms, These 
terrible tempests sweep with resistless force 
and bury beneath them any object'that op- 

oses their progress. Many experiments 
ave been tried to overcome them, Bar- 
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From Washington 


How a Little Boy Was Saved. 


Washington, D. C.—‘‘ When our 
boy was about 16 months old he broke 
out with arash which was thought to 
be measles. In a few days he had a 
swelling on the left side of his neck 
and it was decided to be mumps. He 
was given medical attendance for 
about three weeks when the doctor 
said it was scrofula and ordered a 
salve. He wanted to lance the sore, 
but [I would not let him and continued 
giving him medicine for about four 
months when the bunch broke in two 
places and became a running sore. 
Three doctors said it was scrofula and 
each ordered a blood medicine. A 
neighbor told me of a case somewhat 
like our baby’s which was cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I decided to 
give it to my boy and in a short while 
his health improved and his neck 
healed so nicely that I stopped giving 
him the medicine. The sore broke 
out again, however, whereupon I again 
gave him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and its 
persistent use has accomplished a com- 
plete cure.” Mrs. Nettie CHASE, 
47 K St., N. 








SUMMER COURSES 


at the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the instructing staff of the Insti- 
tutein Mathematics, Drawing, Shopwork, Gen- 
eral, Analytical, and Organic Chemistry, Physics 
(lecture and laboratory), Surveying, Mechanism, 
and Mechanical Engineering azewang, Arenttec- 
ture, Geology, English Composition, Freach and 
German. These coursesare of specialadvantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons planning to enter the Institute 
with advanced standing, in September. Theyalso 
afford opportunity te teachers and persons en- 
gaged in professional work to enjoy the advantages 
of the Institute laboraturies. 

Circulars, giving detailed information, will be 
mailed freeon application. H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., 
Secretary, 491 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Amusement and Business 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Districts. 








Proprietors. 








At the End of Your Journey you will find = 


it a great convenience to go right over to = 


Tne GRAND UNION HOTEL= 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De- ot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAM! R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 








riers hevapnee erected here and there to 
break the force of these tempests, and they 
have been partially successful, but that is 
all 


Now comes the engineer, bringing with 
him the artesian well. Great depths must 
be bored until water is reached, but each 
well is in itself an oasis. The flow of wa- 
ter naturally carries with it rich alluvial 
soil, which overspreads the desert sands, 
and upon which vegetation at once springs 
into being. This is the first step of the 
conquest. 

As soon as the growth of vegetation 
springs up, the sands are arrested, and as 
the circle of the oasis continues to spread 
because of the flowing water, a rapid inva- 
sion into the desert is made. Up to now 








the work has been slow and the result 
small. But the wells are being multiplied, 
driven nearer together, and arranged so as 
to check the waves ot sand that sweep 
along with the tempests. Trees, too, are 
being planted wherever possible, and that 
means wherever they can find a chance to 
grow, and these have done much to break 
the force of the wind which has hitherto 
had a free and unrestrained sweep across 
the vast plains. It is not an impossibility 
that not far distant generations will look 
upon the desert of Sahara, with allits awe 
and terror, as a myth of the past. (The 
illustration shows how the sand is some- 
times banked up by the desert winds.) 


The Queen of the Navy. 


‘Lhe new and powerful battleship of tae 
United States navy, the Kearsarge, has 
= been tried and has 
not been found want 
ing. Superimposed 
turrets—that is, a 
smaller turret con- 
taining lighter guns 
placed above a larger 
one, constitute the 
principal feature of 
“this new fighting 
monster. The lower 
turret contains 13- 
inch guns and the 
upper one 8-inch 
guns, It was contended that the guns of 
both turrets could not be fired at the same 
time on account of difficulties with smoke 
and gas, the great shock from the recoil, 
etc. 

To prove or ps ta the above, the 
Kearsarge, after taking aboard coal and 
ammunition, left Hampton Roads recently 
for a forty-eight hour trip to sea in order 
to fire her guns, having on board Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson, the designer and advocate 
of the superimposed turrets, developed 
while he was chief of the bureau of ord- 





Was 
CAPT. WM FOLGER. 


—— 


Pears’ 


No other soap in the 
world is -used so much; 
or so little of it goes s0 
far. 


All sorts of 
it, especially 


Biliousness 


‘*] have used your valuable CASCAs 
RETS and find them perfect. Couldn’t do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com- 
pletely cured. Recommend them. to every one. 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y. 


ople use it, all sorts of stores sell 











CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant. Palatabie. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, De. 


‘ «2 CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


vterling Remedy Company, Chicago. Montreal. New York. 321 


~ 
10-TO-BAG oi. to°CUIEH foacso Hani 


EN'S 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


an 
OA little higher in price 
thless su i 


: A than 
ne wor' titutes, but a reason 






= for it.”’ Removes all odor of perspir- 
&tion. Delightful after shaving. Sold 


? 
Tt or mailed on receipt of S@Se. Get Mennen’s (the 
inal), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 











The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Renniog water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 per = 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100), with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 
100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
t85 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2,00 per day. 
(100) with bath. $2.00 and upward, 
Steam Heat Included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
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islike magic.Try ai 
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Stuffs. 


French Baréges, Wool Grenadines, 
Nun’s Veilings, Crepons, 
Crépe de Paris, Henriettas, 
Serges and Camel’s Hair 


Mixed Suitings. 
Wool Poplins, Fancy Plaids. 
‘ Embroidered Robes. 


Droadeoay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, : - President. 


“The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 


in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety., 





Pee eCe Vee rUUVeseLeEeree Www 


' ERPEECHAM’S 
! PILLS 


e 


are the best and safest 


a MEDICINE 


for all 


BILIOUS AND 
NERVOUS DISORDERS: 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. ¢ 
BABAMRARBALAEAABAARAREE SE 


SCHOOL BELLS "HE" 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McS8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Ba!timore, Md. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, M Globes, Crayon, Erasers, etc., 

P} 
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¢ 
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¢ 
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k , Maps, 
oe in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and sold. . Send for 114-page il- 
lustrated catalogue, and description of second- 
hand goods. ; 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OS 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. cet eA sthMa, 
A RT , 





STO 
Charlestown, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tiening THe ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





nance, Capt. Folger, her commander, and 
others. 

The result of the test was that the 
double turret worked beautifully, and prac- 
tically none of the difficulties predicted 


Bea 














were encountered. The guns were fired. 
from both turrets simultaneously. The 
vessel can throw 85,000 pounds of metal 
in fifteen minutes, while the Indiana and 
lowa can only deliver 48,000 pounds. No 
doubt exists of the Kearsarge being the 
queen of our navy. 


Scott’s Descendant at Ladysmith. 


The flower of British manhood is now in 
South Africa fighting the battles of the 
empire. Among the many bright young 
men in the field is Wal- 
ter Maxwell-Scott, a 
great grandson of the 
novelist. He entered 
the army two or three 
years ago and was gar- 
risoned in Lucknow, 
when the war began. 
Volunteering for service 
he was transferred to 
ha — —— “ he of 

TA, the unluc ouces- 

WALTER MAXWELLSCOTT ters, He wile in the 
second battalion, the one that lost so many 
of its members at Nicholson’s Nek, and 
followed Sir George White. into Lady- 
smith. Had he been in the first battalion 
he might not have escaped alive, for that 
body was literally torn to pieces in the fight 
at Spion Kop. 

If Sir Walter Scott were turning out 
novels to-day, it might have struck him 
that besieged Ladysmith would be an ex- 
cellent place in which to imprison one of 
his doughty heroes. His descendant 
passed through as thrilling scenes as any 
of the characters of the Waverly novels. 


Golden Words. 


J. F. Cope, M.D., of Lee City, Ky.. under 
recent date, writes: “ The sample of Five- 
Grain Antikamnia Tablets sent me some 
time ago, gave gratifying results in a se- 
vere case of acute rheumatism, which had 
baffled other physicians. Patient could 
not be moved in bed when I gave the first 
tablet. I gave her one five-grain tablet 
every four hours. She slept well the fol- 
lowing night; woke up the next morning 
free from pain, and able to move herself. 
She had no more pain and was well in a 
few days. I consider Antikamnia Tablets 
the greatest discovery in the history. of 
medicine, because they take the place of 
morphine and all other anodynes. Rheu- 
matism and neuralgia cannot exist under 
their use.”—Medical Mirror. 


Opportunities for Business 


At towns on the new lines of the Chica- 
o & Northwestern railway are summar- 
ized in ee that may be obtained 
upon application to W. B, Kniskern, Gen- 








eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 22 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via Pennsylva- 
nia Railread, account of People’s Party 
National Convention, 

For the-benefit of those desiring to visit 
Cincinnati during the session of the Peo- 
ple’s Party National Convention, May 9, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell tickets from all stations at the rate of 
one firstclass fare for thé round trip. 
Tickets will be sold and good going on 
May 7 only, and returning leaving Cincin- 
nati not later than May 12. 


Last Tour to OJd Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington under Personal Escort. 
The last six-day personally-eonducted 

tour of the season to Old Point Comfort, 

Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad will leave New York and 

Philadelphia on Saturday, April 28. 
Tickets, including transportation, meals 

én route in both directions, transfers of 

passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 

Richmond, will be sold at rate of $34.00 

from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 

$32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY, 


Titkets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-tourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N.J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
aat General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
Station, Philadelphia, 

Last Personally-Conducted Tour to Wash- 
ington via Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The last of the present series of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad three-day personally- 
conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will’ 
be run on May 3. The rate, $14.50 frem 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points, in- 
cludes teansportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and transfer of passenger and bag- 
gage from station to hotel. These rates 
include accommodations for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Eb- 
bitt House. For accommodations at Wil- 
lard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. All tickets good for ten 
days, with special hotel rates after expira- 
tion of hotel coupons. An experienced 
Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount 
Vernon, the home of George Washington ; 
Old Point Comfort, opposite which the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in their mem- 
orable struggle ; and Richmond, Va. These 
side-trip excursion tickets may be obtained 
by holders of Pennsylvania tour tickets at 
the following rates: Mount Vernon 75 
cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 via 
steamer, $6.00 all rail; Richmond, $4.00. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
street station, Philacelphia. 


Health and Beauty. 

No beauty with pimply skin, dull eyes, bad 
breath. Clean your system and keep it clean 
with Oascarets dy Cathartic. All gists. 
10c. , 25c., 50c. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child, 
Mars. WINsLOw’s SooTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by sLIONS OF 
MOTHERS fer THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. _ It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN, C IND COLIO and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b 


Drag ists in every part of the world. Besure 
ask ~¥ “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 
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To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing.|THE PARIS EXPOSITION 





OPENED APRIL 14, 





(JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISE 


The rush for accommodations is now on, 
We have expended thousands of dollars to ep. 


FOR BLACKBOARD | £#g° Desirable Berths on Popular Steamers ang 


Sailing Dates and Rooms at European 
USE. which we are allotting Daily in compeckion an 


th 
Consisting of 1200 Melodies by FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- the Parts Exposition, bat Dota 


port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 


pamphlet sent free. 


The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
as pyran Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
a 


on approval. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th 2... New York, | Several of our sailings are already full. Wi 


The Oberammergau Passion Play. 
The Rhine, Switzerland and Italy. 
The Lands of Scott and Shakespeare, 
Our Prices Include all Incidental Expenses ag 
Spectfied. Many intending visitors will be abso. 
lutely unable to secure steamship and hotel ac. 
commodations, because they delay in applying, 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL 


to-0 wy for Illustrated ¢’rogram, naming Tours you 


© CTRICT mutuality | 7% ke 

observed in distribu- 
tion of surplus. Each | «4 most EXCELLENT STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOR” 
policy-holder, under all 


circumstances, receives! SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN'S CAMP, 


the amount to which he of fee metrical translation into English, with the 


THE EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








Just Published. 


preset on opposite page, grammatical, ety. 


LIFE INSURANCE 7° éisstty entitled eee reer aan ay 
of Loth languages, by M. Verkruzen, sworn Translator, 


Hamburg,Germany. Foraale by all Booksellers. 
Price, bound in Cloth, ai edge, 26 cents. Mailed 





COMPANY, ney ae af ena pre A GRRE tt 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS CIRCULAR READERS will confer a favor by men- 
. o EXPLAINING tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





Incorporated 1851. € 





CONTRACT. | municating with advertisers. 











i’ THE STUDENT’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leatherback, Price, net, $2.50 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date 
full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology 


of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an A 


endix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty 


Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


FOR PRroseppRess ~~" THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





BRUMBAUGH’S 


Standard Readers. 


(Five Books) 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


These books teach to read, and not merely to call words. 
They rest upon the foundation of interest to the pupil. They 
are not hampered by mechanical fads but teach the pupil to 
read as he must always read. No more popular books for 
school work have ever been issued. 





Brooks’s Famous Mathematics. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS. 
BROOKS’S GEOMETRIES. 











No teacher who has used these books is willing to give them up. 





The Standard Vertical Writing. 


(Six Books.) 


The simplest, most beautiful and teachable system of vertical 
writing. A true current handwriting and not penned print. 





| Beitzel’s Primary Word Builder. 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word Builder. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
J. P. Welsh’s English Grammars. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 





SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
The Teachers’ Institute. 





The Primary School. 





Educational Foundations 





Our Times es os oa 8 8 





and our other publications is not like securing sub- 
scriptions for any other educational papers. If you 
have been unsuccessful with other periodicals it was 
not necessarily your fault. It does not prove that you 
cannot be very successful with better publications. 

Our periodicals for teachers are well known thru 
their large circulations and thru advertising. 

We want an earnest agent at every teachers’ in- 
stitute in every town and county. Contracts for 
1900 are now being made. 

All your spare time can be profitably utilized. 
Liberal commission paid for every subscription and 
special rebates for large clubs. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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“The : Greatest : Boys’ : Book : Ever : Published.” 


——_—_—_—_ 
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Another notable volume in the 


“Four Great Americans” Series. 
Edited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


FOUR AMERICAN 
PIONEERS, *22:"* 


3 American Readers. 
The Story of Daniel Boone, 
The Hero of Kentucky. 





The Story of George Rogers Clark, 


The Hero of the Northwest. 


The Story of David Crockett, 


The Hero of Tennessee. 


The Story of Kit Carson, 


The Hero of the Rockies. 


By FRANCES M. PERRY & KATHERINE BEEBE 





Cloth. Illustrations. 256 pages. Price, 50 cents. 





THE “Four GREAT AMERICANS” SERIES for 
School and Home: “A Series of Reading Books 
that place Heroism, Patriotism, Genius, and Vir- 
tue upon a Biographical Throne.” Several vol- 
umes published, others in press. Send for list. 








WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
Educational Publishers, 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 





NEW CENTURY 
READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. 286. 
Fairy Tale and Fable 1. 40c. 


Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic. 
} They meet all technical require- 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. ments. 
“The best aan seen yet.”— M. V. O’Suma, Professor of Pedagogy, 
University, W 


RIES.—Canroin. 
any nfaerieht Boy Fecal Geen stais 
4 i socio! ent 0! 
oe ple. a 5 fed. Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, 
pole ane IL. 5 large editions already. 
“ Remarkably interesting and valuahle for elementary geography work.’ 
—H. 8. TaRseu, Superindent, Providence, BR. I. 


The best vest eASe he, Latina “Chetee “4 he art illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 40 — 


“ Better than any other phonetic method I have seen.” —8anan L. ARNOLD 
Supervisor (Primary), n, Mass 


L 
—Dourron. Best modern MORSE gPatt BR iners. The correlation 
of Spelling with Eset, Geography. Sei Science, and Literature. 
Cary 80cents. Testit. 8th large 
my idea of an ideal, u rdate spevier.”—E. Siac fateh. 
School of f Pedagogy, New Yor 


mi RIC N HISTORY SERIES. 


oe t. D 
NOLA ANS $ "AND ’ PIONEERS — Earliest Days in Amorica 
THE CO 8S—The best treatment of Colonies. ‘saeale illustra- 
tions, eae 
ust what a ay | We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert, Super- 
intendent Rewar 
Y OF THE PTADIANS OF NEW ENGLAND— Bunton, 
most valuable book os ”—Wnm. T. Harris, Commissioner 
of bn Bo Weshingtone s FROM THE 
ES F of Brownin E roe 


By May R. Asaiek ellow. Whit- 
First forall, with angtelle illustra- 


tier, Sangster, etc., para, hraned for 
tions, 80 cents. A most ¢ ing book. 
We have adopted it.”—C. N. Keapatt. Sup’t, New Haven, Conn. 
FORD’S NATURE’S LOPMENT MAPS. 
VE 
Best in ae Wiens Lays tll that of inf inferior outline maps. 40 cents per 
block. 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 
Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. Liberal discount 


THE MORSE COrPANY, _ Publishers, 


6 Fifth Avenue, ae York. 
86 Bromfield Street, oerdae 95 Wabash Avenue, Carcaao. 
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\\,/ JoserH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., 





Then lads and lasses all be gay, 
For this is nature’s holiday. 
WOLCOT—MAY DAY. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN :s GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


enter largely into the joys ot life. 
A pencil is such a necessity 
—why not use the. best 





which are manufactured by the 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL, and send sixteen 
cents in stamps for samples which. will please you. 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


Ws make Water Celors in great variety and we ask you to try them. The Standard 
Colers are made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards to complete Our system 
of Color Instruction. 


Standard Water Colors, dry in cakes, 8 cakes in a box, six Standards and two Grays, per box, - 25c, 
Standard Water Colors semi-moist in pans, 8 pans in a box, same colors as above, per box, - 85c. 


Standard Water Colors, moist in tubes, Slste. in the six Standards and three Grays, ber tube, e. ] 


Water Colors, feur large cakes in a box. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, per box, - 
Standard Mixing Palette, with seven compartments for paints and two tor mixing, per dozen “ 
postage, 25c. 


Little Artist's Complete Outfit,a mixing palette with its seven pans filled with semi-moist 
colors. with a good brush’ with handle; each, a6 5c ; postage, 3c 
Water Cups, per dozen, - Susi at & = = 5S Ql: postage, dia: 


The price of «*«KINDERGARTEN REVIEW” is reduced from 
$2.00 to $1.00 a year, to begin September, 1900. Those sub- 
scribing before June 1 can have the May and June numbers free. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass., New York, Philadelphia. 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 








THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besinning Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 

MENTS Coen OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
A full corps of ualed attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and “a to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 


poe DAILY MODEL SCHOOL air 
excellentfacilities} write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our ori- 
cago, 1898, for self-study and use in schools. By Phonog raph. ginal and inter- 
Spanish in 20 Lessons cloth, $1.50. esting system and have perfect instruction and 
. 5 amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 
French, 8 Sample Lessons, 30c. 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
Prize list of Cortina Tert-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, 
circular,and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44 W. 34th Street, New Ycrk, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL, WRITING: 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. “a 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLtorr & Sons, 91 Joun STREET, NEw York. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, INSTRUMENTS AND PREPARATIONS ue 





























for Nature Study. 


Write for catalogues and quotations to 


| THE KNY-SCHEERER COMPANY. 
Department of Natural Science. Dr. G. Lagai, 
17 Parwx Pcace, - - . NEW YORK. 


THE TREASURES OF THE 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


A complete pride book to the New York eae, wie full description of the contents of this 











storehouse of art b: “Fe —_ “4 Hoeber, and over one hundred halt-tone reproductions of photographs 
of the different col 
Artistically bound i in durable brown cloth stamped i in 1 brown. Price, $1.0. 
Paper covers. - Price, 50 cts. 


Sent express paid on receipt uf price. 
ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Complete catalogue, seaaeene illustrated by Gibson, Wenzell, Kemble, Remington, Nicholson, and 
others, sent free on application, 


R, H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 


A 


This cut represents 


Laing’s Planetarium, 


A wonderful little instrument which ig ag. 

knowledged to be the 
most practical and 
cheapest thing of it 
kind in the world. 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 

It ale assists in ij). 
lustrating and solving 
the many difficult prob. 

lems roping to the Sun, 

Earth, Diarnal Mo’ 

Annual Revolution 
the Earth, Ecliptic, Equinoxes and Solstices, 
Seasons, Climate, Tides, Zones, Circle of Ilumi. 
nation, Long and Short Days. sania Sun, 
Moon’s Motion and Phases, Apogee and Perigee, 
Morning and pvening Star, Eclipses, Transit, 
Zodiac, Perihelion and Aphelion, Precession oj 
the Exquinoxes, . Right Ascension, 
Declination, Leap Year, etc . 

to wd superintendent of pablie schools, Detroit, 
writes :— 

Laing’s Planetarium Co., City 

** Gentlemen :—Uur teachers are much _ pleased 
with the planetarium in use in ourschools. The 
report comes to me that they are of great assist. 
ance in the school work. Very respect. +4 

W. TINDALE, Supt.” 

For further particulars and testimonials from 
some of the best and enterprising educators of 
the world, address at once, 


LAING PLANETARIUM CoO., 
42 Larned Street West, - - Detroit, Mich, 











Ptanetary Pencil Pointer eagry Ys 






— every Home and School. 


Preserves the 
lead, ogy Fe poe ag ving 
guteettend, Sareea t, useful, ys " 
Made only by A. B, Daca COMPANY, 
1b4-154 Lake St., Chicage, 417 Nassau St., New York. 














ESTABLISHED 186i, 


— & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chiidical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
‘Waa, be furnished of best qual- 
ai) ity at reasonable prices. 
‘ice Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 





ngs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
‘APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





i| Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4.000. 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION . 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer Ad- 
|| vancement rather than those without positions, 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 3°% Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
% King St, West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper ay ‘Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bld , San Francisco, Cal. 
ieee Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century de., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson ik., Los Angles, Cal. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

P. V. HUYSSOUON, 


SC # E R M E RH 0 R EsTABLISHED 1855. Cats of Fisk A Agency.) y) trope. | 


Oldest and best known in U 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCK 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th i: po York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 meats Street, Boston, 
‘elephone, Boston 775-2. 





Combined Management; 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enrell new. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 








THE ALBERT ) fesbished tourtesn gour dareeespd tent ( CENTRAL 
TE AC HERS’ tember in Co ees, Normal Schools, Academies, MUS 
High Schools, So Manual of etc. Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. service guarantee i mA genres cohemang CHICAGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state Success- 
EDUCATIONAL ful teachers seeking positions or ) Allentown, 
. promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 





SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2692-18th St. 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to cali. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Tnteodaoes to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Su r Professors. ts, 
Tu =, and Governesses, for every 1 t) 
ment. ‘of Instruction ; mmends 

Schools to Parents. Call onor address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Furton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yor. 








OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col. 
leges, Schools, Fami'ies, and Churches. Conscien- 
tious advice to bp ry regarding schoois and in- 
structors. Send for Bulletin. Selling and rent- 
po A school tnt § Established 1880. E. 

_ a 4m cox HK, 150 Fifth ave., oor. 20th 


THE Pratt TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends collage and normal graduates, 
its, and er teachers to colleges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents about 


schoo! 
WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER; 


70 Firtu Avenug, New York, 








INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Teincipals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special Teachers furnished “ Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M. PentLanp, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
SCHERMERHORN 8 East 14 Street. New Yor«. 
Oldest ard best known in U.S. Established 1856. 
P. V. Huyssoon, JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Managers. 


Katirely ~~ SDANISH— without « Master. 
“PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
D CONVERSATION.” 


The Pe. ve most successful method give 
initat-d pronunciation, and copiow vecab' 
107 pages, paper boards, 40c ; cloth, 50c., postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union gq., N. Y, 
Publishers of the ‘Complete Phonographic Instruetor.” 


SENT FREE Unitarian publications sent 

* free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 




















SOT A en perp lay TM I i 
Al " Lh ' 
\@ ale we. She me mn “ a. 
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omplete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 | 
aaa sia ane 8; a; Sin, je — any shape. 


\ roz SLOYD. 
| CHANDLER & r BARBER, 15 Eliot 8t., Boston 


















ast 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York, 


KINDERGARTEN “ooeecs 
ane 





Specified by leading Architects for 


Public Buildings, SCHOOLS, Factories. 


A system without a rival during twenty years. 





BLODGETT CLOCK Cco., 301 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


ELECTRIC erocram CLOCKS 82 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
Only vest Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, +50; eeping Course, bald 

Zoology, = _ ag $5.00; Philoso 

you need one or more of os 

Courses? BIPLOMAS GRANTED. All courses 

are for a term of 12 sola We furnish all neces- 

sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. No sach fine eatalog ef te 
books was ever B cat issued. It ath ony of the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Dialogs, — and Answers, Supplement- 
ary Reading, kboard Stencils, ete., 

100 pages. — Write us 
it you would lik 


E. L. KELLOGG ts CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 














COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<a ESTERBROOK’S PENS ~<a 


This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Price Reasonable 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Watts: Cama, NOS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 
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Art in the School=Room. 


have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 
sinee the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement, From the 
vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 
‘have selected 125 subjects which experience has  geeren to be especially suitable 
forthe different grades. A list of these is mailed upon receipt of 5 cts. in stamps 
to es mentioning this paper. . ‘ : x 
provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 
eational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow aspecial dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 
Particulars on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 


14 East 23d Street, New York. 


e 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reproductions of the Works of Old and Modern 
Masters. Foreign and American Views. 


20,000 Subjects in Stock. Catalogues, 15 Cents. 
Bromide enlargements for School-Room Decora- 
m= tion and Lantern Slides made to order. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Showing 3500 minute reproductions 
of famous paintings sent on deposit of five dollars, this amount to be refunded or 
eredited against purchases at patron’s option. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., - 336 Washington Street. Boston, Mass 


Photographs for School Decoration 


DEKE AAEAIAAEE 











|E are manufacturers of reproductions of works 
W of art, paintings, sculpture and architecture 
‘suitable also for educational and decorative 
purposes in churches, public buildings, hospitals, 
f halls of private residences, &c. Our specialty is 
large sizes for framing, from 3 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Lantern slides. Send 5 cents for catalog, 


WM. H. PIERCE & CO., 


862 Wasninaron Srreer, - - J 





BOSTON. 








What the buyer 
Of a 














“| -Fhe Standard Typewriter for over a quarter of a century. 

‘Fhe most durable writing machine made. 

The'largest output of work by the operator. 

The greatest.economy of Time, Material, and Expense. 

~The Best Investment—The.machine which depreciates 
least from year to year. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
™ *cOmmunhicating with advertisers. 














Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 


nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsFoRD’s on wrapper. 
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The machine that does better work with § 


less fatigue than any other. 


That has a velvet touch and every possible 


convenience. 
Catalogue free—send for it. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,, 


302 Broapway, New York. 





<a tom wet @ £3 


